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I AM very grateful for having been given the opportunity of 
reading this paper to you to-night, chiefly because it gives me a 
chance of indulging in a little advertisement, which we in Iraq 
feel has been badly needed for some time. Those of us who have 
been working out there for the past few years have often felt 
that the British public, even the more intelligent sections of it, 
regard Iraq in the light of a rather unattractive war baby of 
highly suspicious parentage whom they have been compelled 
from a sense of duty to adopt, but for whom they have no feeling 
of parental affection. Consequently they take very little interest 
in the child, and are constantly expecting it to be naughty. When 
it fulfils these expectations they take a rather unseemly delight 
in spanking it. We have had a good many spankings in the last 
five or six years, and we have honestly felt that some of them 
have been rather undeserved. 

I am rather fortunate in the moment at which I happen to 
be speaking, because the Turk has been behaving in a strange 
way upon our frontiers, and the British public has still sufficient 
sense of proprietorship left to object to outside interference in 
the upbringing even of its adopted war babies. Consequently 
Iraq is probably a subject of greater interest and less dislike than 
it has been for some time. 

I felt some difficulty in preparing this paper because I did not 
know how many of my hearers would know a great deal, and how 


many nothing at all, about my subject. I see among you a good 
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many who know quite as much as I do, and some who know more, 
at any rate of some aspects of the question. I hope they will 
realise that my remarks are not in the main addressed to them, 
but to the rest of my hearers, who will, I hope, forgive me if I 
assume their knowledge of Iraq to be less than it really is. 

Perhaps my elementary, and I hope non-controversial remarks, 
may serve to initiate a discussion on a higher plane among the 
rather formidable array of pundits that I see here to-night. 

What I want to try and do is to explain, very briefly indeed, 
how we have come to reach the present political situation, and 
then to describe in a little more detail what that situation is. 

Three main factors led up to the present situation. The first 
and most obvious of these is the fact that in November, 1914, we 
captured Basra. We went there, I presume, chiefly to protect 
the Anglo-Persian oil-fields upon which our navy was so largely 
dependent. Whether, having taken Basra, it was either necessary 
or desirable for us to proceed further, or whether we could have 
achieved our main objects equally well by depositing and main- 
taining an adequate garrison in that not very salubrious spot, I 
am not competent to say, nor do I mean to discuss the point. 
Suffice it to say that at the end of another four years, in November 
1918, we were in effective occupation of the whole of the Basra 
and Baghdad vilayets and practically the whole of the Mosul 
vilayet. We could not withdraw at once and leave chaos. 
There we were, and there we had to remain and to administer, 
for the time being at any rate. For the determination of the 
duration of that remaining and the nature of that administration 
and its subsequent development we have to look to the two other 
factors. 

The first of these was the pre-existing Arab nationalist move- 
ment. That such a movement did exist at the beginning of the 
war was an important point in our struggle with Turkey. Its 
defining factors were community of language and dislike of the 
Turk; its sphere the Arabian peninsula and that portion of the 
old Ottoman Empire which lay to the south of the Taurus range 
and the Kurdish mountains. It did not include Egypt, the most 
prosperous of Arab-speaking countries, because Egypt had 
been removed from the sphere of direct Turkish action just at the 
time when, elsewhere in the Arab-speaking world, that action 
was beginning to produce a movement of revolt. The movement 
had been to a considerable extent kept in check by the Pan- 
Islamic policy of Sultan Abdul Hamid; but the Turkish con- 
stitutional reforms, which replaced “ Pan-Islam” by “ Pan- 
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Ottoman ” and brought the Ottomanisation of the whole Empire 
into prominence, gave it a new lease of life, and at the beginning 
of the war the movement, though it had no recognised leader, 
was a factor to be reckoned with in Middle Eastern politics. It 
provided a weapon which, awkward though it might be to handle, 
we could not possibly afford to neglect. 

This brings me to the third factor—our promises to Hussein, 
the Sherif of Mecca, and to the Arab-speaking peoples generally. 
We had, as I have said, to make use of the Arab nationalist move- 
ment. In order to foster the movement it was necessary to find 
a leader for it, and our choice fell upon Hussein, the Warden of 
the Holy Places, who had long cherished ambitions in that 
direction. Hussein’s personal defects are possibly more clearly 
visible now than they were then. Even now it is impossible to 
say definitely that we could have made a more suitable choice. 
Ibn Saud was a much more attractive personality; but his 
heretical position, the nature of his followers, and his remoteness 
from the more civilised portions of Arabia put him out of court. 
There followed lengthy negotiations, and a number of promises 
made to Hussein himself and to the Arabs in general. With the 
former I do not propose to deal—they lie rather outside the scope 
of my subject and do not affect it except in so far as they form 
one of the reasons for which we considered it expedient to look 
favourably upon the claims of one of his sons to the throne of 
Iraq. Suffice it to say that the interpretation placed by Hussein 
on some of our promises has been the cause of considerable 
embarrassment to us since. Our promises to the Arabs generally 
may best be given in their final summarised form, in which they 
appeared in the joint declaration of policy issued by the French 
and British Governments on November 7th, 1918, which ran as 
follows : 


The end aimed at by France and Great Britain, in their 
carrying out of the war in the East unloosed by German ambition, 
is the complete and final enfranchisement of the peoples so long 
oppressed by the Turks, and the establishment of national govern- 
ments and administrations, drawing their authority from the 
initiative and free choice of the native populations. 

To fulfil these purposes, France and Great Britain have 
agreed to encourage and help the establishment of native govern- 
ments and administrations in Syria and Mesopotamia, which 
have been freed by the Allies, and in the territories whose libera- 
tion they are now pursuing, and to recognise these as soon as 
they are effectively established. Far from wishing to impose 
upon the populations of these regions any particular institutions, 
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the Allies have no other desire than to assure, by their support 
and by an effective assistance, the normal functioning of the 
governments and administrations which the populations have 
freely given themselves. To assure an impartial and equal justice for 
all, to facilitate the economic development of the country by helping 
and encouraging local initiative, to favour the spread of education, 
to bring to an end Turkish political divisions, too long exploited, 
such is the réle which the two Allied Governments assume in 
the liberated territories. 


Here there was a definite declaration of policy which produced 
all the greater effect because it was made at the moment of 
victory and could not therefore be looked upon as a promise made 
to secure Arab support and likely to be disregarded later. 

I have dealt rather briefly with matters of some moment, but 
I merely wished to point out the leading factors which produced 
the present situation. To recapitulate them briefly: in the 
course of our struggle with Turkey we conquered the whole of 
Iraq; to assist us in that struggle we made all the use we could 
of Arab nationalist feeling; in order to strengthen that feeling 
and make it more useful to us we made certain definite promises. 
What I wish to emphasise is that, quite apart from certain broad 
principles of self-determination which have won recognition as 
the result of the war, our policy in Iraq is in direct pursuance of 
certain definite pledges which we entered into in order to gain 
certain definite ends. 

I do not intend to deal with the history of the period between 
the end of the war and the setting up of the present régime. 
Apart from the fact that Sir Arnold Wilson is here to-night and 
is far more capable than I am of telling the history of those two 
exceedingly difficult years, the insurrection of 1920 is a subject 
demanding more time than I could give to it now. 

The real cause of our difficulties during those two years was 
the fatal delay in completing the peace with Turkey. It was 
inevitable that this delay should cause delay also in the framing 
of our final policy in Iraq. There arose consequently a suspicion 
that we did not intend to carry out the terms of the Declaration 
of November 1918. This suspicion was, of course, sedulously 
fostered by those who wished to create trouble for us in Iraq, 
notably by the pro-Turks and the Shiah divines, the latter of 
whom saw in our presence in Iraq a fatal barrier to that domination 
in temporal matters to which they aspired. 

On June 2oth, 1920, Sir Arnold Wilson was authorised to make 
the following announcement : 
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His Majesty’s Government having been entrusted with the 
Mandate for Mesopotamia, anticipate that the Mandate will 
constitute Mesopotamia an independent State under the guarantee 
of the League of Nations and subject to the Mandate to Great 
Britain; that it will lay on them the responsibility for the main- 
tenance of internal peace and external security, and will require 
them to formulate an Organic Law to be framed in consultation 
with the people of Mesopotamia, and with due regard to the rights, 
wishes and interests of all the communities of the country. The 
Mandate will contain provisions to facilitate the development of 
Mesopotamia as a self-governing State until such time as it can 
stand by itself, when the Mandate will come to an end. 

The inception of this task His Majesty’s Government has 
decided to entrust to Sir Percy Cox, who will accordingly return 
to Baghdad in the autumn, and will resume his position on the 
termination of the existing military administration as Chief 
British representative in Mesopotamia. 

Sir Percy Cox will be authorised to call into being, as pro- 
visional bodies, a Council of State under an Arab President, and a 
General Elective Assembly representative of and freely elected 
by the population of Mesopotamia, and it will be his duty to 
prepare, in consultation with the General Elective Assembly, the 
permanent Organic Law. 


But things had gone too far for an announcement of this nature 
to have any real effect. The insurrection broke out and was 
eventually quelled, leaving the country in a state of mind ready 
to accept any policy that we liked to impose upon it. 

On October Ist, 1920, Sir Percy Cox arrived in Basra and 
promptly proceeded to carry out the policy with the execution 
of which he had been entrusted. A provisional Council of State 
was selected, under the presidency of the Naqib of Baghdad. 
The latter is a reverend and much-respected old gentleman, very 
talkative, with a fund of shrewd common-sense, and he wielded 
considerable power over his Council. But he is infirm, and 
advanced in years, with little or no personal ambition, and he 
eventually retired from political life with a sigh of relief, after 
having held office, first as President of the Council of State, and 
subsequently as Prime Minister for a period of over two years. 

Although rapid steps were taken to replace British executive 
officials by Iraqis, and thus to place the details of administration 
directly in the hands of the people themselves, the powers of the 
High Commissioner under the Provisional Government remained 
considerable. Foreign policy was entirely in his hands, as was 
also the employment of the only military forces in the country. 
No decision of the Council of State became operative until 
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approved by him, and apart from this measure of direct authority, 
the close touch which he maintained with the British advisers to the 
various Ministries enabled him to exercise a large measure of 
indirect control. This régime was, however, purely temporary 
and was never intended to be anything else. The task of framing 
the constitution of the country had to be undertaken. The 
original scheme was to proceed as early as possible with the 
election of a Constituent Assembly, whose main object would be 
the passing of an organic law. The country was, however, still 
suffering from the effects of the insurrection, and it was very 
evident that this unsettled condition, aggravated as it was by 
Turkish propaganda and the attitude of the religious leaders of 
the Shiah community, made the holding of an election impossible 
for the time being. At the same time there was evident a fairly 
general consensus of opinion in favour of the organisation of a 
new State under a native ruler, though there was very far from 
being a consensus of opinion as to who that ruler should be. So 
remote was the possibility of obtaining any general and spontane- 
ous expression of opinion in favour of any one of the candidates 
whose names were mentioned in common talk, that it became 
necessary for the British Government to make up its mind as to 
the ruler it would prefer. The choice of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment fell upon Feisal, the son of the King of the Hedjaz. It is 
easy destructively to criticise that choice ; it is very difficult indeed 
to select, even from the clearer perspective of to-day, a better 
alternative. We have been accused frequently and vigorously 
of foisting an alien king upon a people unwilling to receive him. 
That is sheer nonsense. It would be equally sheer nonsense to 
say that the result of the referendum on Feisal’s candidature was 
uninfluenced by a knowledge of our wishes. To obtain any 
coherent expression of opinion without giving an idea as to our 
own wishes would have been impossible. By a sufficiently 
forcible expression of those wishes it would have been possible 
for us to secure, in late 1920 or early 1921, almost any result that 
we desired. You must remember that in a case of this nature the 
large mass of an oriental people have only one really strong 
desire, and that is to vote with the majority. If they have no 
idea as to which side is going to win they won’t vote at all. There 
was a delightful instance of this when the Constituent Assembly 
accepted the treaty. A certain stalwart sheikh was found in 
the lobby afterwards, literally in tears. When asked the reason 
for his grief, he exclaimed between his sobs, ‘‘ Why did I trust 
so-and-so of accursed parentage—he told me the treaty was sure 
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to be rejected, and so I voted against it.”” So you see we were 
in a very difficult position. We had to make our wishes sufficiently 
known to secure the definite selection of one of the candidates. 
At the same time there was just the possibility that there was 
really very strong feeling against our own candidate, and if that 
were so it would have been folly to secure his selection by too 
decided an indication of our wishes. While, therefore, some 
indication of our own attitude was necessary, anything amount- 
ing to the definite expression of a wish that Feisal should be 
chosen had most carefully to be avoided. The skill with which 
Sir Percy Cox drew the line between the two extremes was great. 
Feisal might have been chosen even if it had not been known 
that we would readily accept him; I doubt it. Of one thing I 
am quite certain, and that is that no British officer ever indicated 
that those who voted against him would incur the displeasure of 
His Majesty’s Government. What actually happened was that, 
as it was generally known that we would be pleased if he was 
elected, the idea got about that the majority would probably 
vote for him, and the waverers consequently voted as they 
thought the majority would vote. 

Accordingly, on August 23rd, 1921, Feisal was crowned King, 
and promptly proceeded to take an intelligent and active, at times 
perhaps too active, interest in the details of administration. 
He had no intention whatever of becoming a mere figure-head 
and his activities have proved somewhat of a disappointment to 
those who had dreamed of a powerful bureaucracy, with them- 
selves bien entendu as members of it, with a picturesque figure in 
the background ready at any time to append a royal but un- 
questioning signature to their edicts. Feisal has throughout 
been, and will remain, a very live factor in the Iraq State, and it 
is in our interests that this should be so. When it is necessary 
for the British Government to advise and to make sure that their 
advice is followed, it is very much easier to effect their object 
through the medium of a permanent personality like the King 
rather than through that of constantly changing Ministers. 

Before dealing with the question of the Anglo-Iraq treaty I 
should like to sketch the system of administration as it has 
existed without any substantial change for the last three years. 
Authority, both legislative and executive, has been vested in a 
provisional Council of State, consisting of a Prime Minister and 
seven Ministers, those of the Interior, Finance, Defence, Justice, 
Communications and Works, Education and Pious Foundations. 
You will notice that there is no Foreign Minister. The High 
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Commissioner has, in effect, acted as Foreign Minister, always in 
full consultation with other Ministries concerned. Now that the 
status of Iraq has been definitely recognised by the League of 
Nations, there is no real reason why they should not have a 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, but it will be so far necessary for 
them to be guided by the advice of the High Commissioner in 
such matters that I doubt if they will press the point. All 
Ministers are Iraqis, and each Minister has a British adviser who 
has literally no executive authority whatever. The Depart- 
ments of Railways, Public Works, Irrigation, Agriculture, 
Customs and Veterinary Services have British Directors, but 
other Departments such as Police, Public Health, Posts and 
Telegraphs, have Iraqi Directors-General with British Inspectors- 
General to assist and advise them. The administration of the 
districts is entirely in the hands of Iraqi officials. The country 
is divided for administrative purposes into twelve divisions, at 
the headquarters of each of which is a British officer whose duties 
are partly advisory and partly inspectional, but who has no 
executive powers whatever. British police officers also have 
inspectional powers only, all commandants of police being Iraqis. 
There is not a single British officer with executive powers in any 
of the administrative departments. In the technical departments 
British officers do possess executive powers, and the necessity for 
this is fully recognised by the Iraqis themselves, but the ordinary 
work of administration is carried on by Iraqis, with such advice from 
a few British officers as they can be persuaded to take. I suppose 
that the work of an advisory officer sounds fairly simple. Believe 
me it is extraordinarily difficult. It must be remembered that 
most of the British officers now serving in the country were 
there under the old administration. Then the primary object 
was efficiency and the securing of that object was in their own 
hands. Now, the primary object is no longer efficiency; it is, 
to quote again from the Anglo-French Declaration, “‘ the establish- 
ment of a national Government, the support and assistance of 
the normal functioning of that Government.’’ The British 
adviser has to exercise a wise discretion between an attitude of 
cynical indifference and a natural desire to interfere whenever 
he sees things being done in a manner that falls short of his own 
ideal of efficiency. Frankly, I do not think that the task is one 
for which Englishmen are by nature very well suited. We are, 
as a nation, rather good policemen, but we are not very good at 
standing by and watching other people do things in an imperfect 
fashion, or, perhaps I should say, in a fashion that strikes us as 
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imperfect. I am not speaking for myself, because | have always 
been on the High Commissioner’s Staff—a far easier position— 
when I say that the British officer in Iraq has been extraordinarily 
successful in a very difficult piece of work. Administration has 
been proceeding on these lines for nearly four years now, and the 
standard of efficiency and of honesty is incomparably greater 
than it was in Turkish times, while the general state of public 
security is very much better. Personal relations between British 
and Iraqi officials have remained excellent, even at times of fairly 
tense political excitement. And the extent to which they do 
really “‘ run their own show ”’ is very considerable. 

I have said nothing about the position of the High Com- 
missioner. Much depends, and always must depend, on the 
personal relations between him and the King. His statutory 
powers are fairly clear from Article IV of the Treaty, which runs 
as follows : 


Without prejudice to the provisions of Articles XVII and 
XVIII of this Treaty, His Majesty the King of Iraq agrees to be 
guided by the advice of His Britannic Majesty tendered through 
the High Commissioner on all important matters affecting 
the international and financial obligations and interests of His 
Britannic Majesty for the whole period of this Treaty. His 
Majesty the King of Iraq will fully consult the High Commissioner 
on what is conductive to a sound financial and fiscal policy and 
will ensure the stability and good organisation of the finances of 
the Iraq Government so long as that Government is under financial 
obligations to the Government of His Britannic Majesty. 


The real strength of his position lies in the fact that it is at present 
to the British forces in the country that the Iraq Government 
has to look ultimately for its backing, and the High Commissioner 
can always refuse, or threaten to refuse, the employment of these 
forces in support of an unsound administrative policy. But 
apart from this actual power lying in the hands of the High 
Commissioner, both the King and his Ministers have usually 
shown a commendable readiness both to seek and to follow the 
High Commissioner’s advice. The Council of State still send 
copies of their minutes to the High Commissioner as well as to 
the King, and the latter never signifies his assent until he has 
ascertained that the High Commisioner has no comment to 
offer. In the case of comment the King withholds his assent, 
and the matter is discussed between him and the High Com- 
missioner. The latter, in order not to weaken the Council of 


State, endeavours as far as possible to intervene before an 
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unsuitable decision has actually been recorded by them, and 
frequently discusses matters with individual Ministers as well as 
with their advisers. The latter are in no sense under the orders 
of the High Commissioner. They are servants of the Iraq 
Government, by whom they are paid, but they are, of course, 
always in close touch with the High Commissioner, a fact which 
is recognised by and is in accordance with the wishes of the Iraq 
Government. The above is a somewhat rough sketch of the 
administrative position. I hope that if I have left any very 
obvious gaps you will give me an opportunity to fill them up by 
asking me questions later. 

To turn now to the Anglo-Iraq treaty. There was an under- 
standing with Feisal that if he became King his relations with us 
should be embodied in the form of a treaty, which was originally 
intended to supplement, not to replace, the mandate. During 
the negotiation of the treaty there arose a great popular clamour 
against the mandate. It was largely artificial and extraordinarily 
unintelligent. Most of the people who cried “Down with the 
mandate’ had not the faintest idea what the word ‘‘ mandate” 
meant. But the agitation was there, and gave rise to the idea 
that the treaty should replace the mandate altogether. This idea 
was considered impracticable at the time, but has since been 
carried out. At their recent session the Council of the League of 
Nations formally recognised the treaty and agreements and the 
organic law, supplemented by a short document in which the 
British Government gave certain undertakings in regard to the 
treaty, as giving effect to the terms of Article 22 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. The word “ mandate” has therefore 
disappeared from the Iraq dictionary, and though the agitation 
against it had died down long ago, its formal exit from the stage 
will be recognised in Iraq as a further definite step towards the 
independence of the Iraq State. The treaty itself was signed on 
October roth, 1922, the subsidiary agreements not until March 
25th, 1924. Both were the result of protracted and often 
vexatious negotiations. Not unnaturally the Iraq Government 
were out to get all that they could and to bind themselves to as 
little as possible. The most important clause of the treaty I have 
already read to you. Other clauses relate to the more important 
provisions of the draft mandate, and to matters elaborated in the 
subsidiary agreements. These are the military, the financial, 
the judicial, and the British officials agreements. The treaty 
was originally for twenty years. By a protocol signed on April 
30th, 1923, it was decided that the treaty should terminate upon 
Iraq becoming a member of the League of Nations, and in any 
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case not later than four years after the ratification-of peace with 
Turkey. The protocol was drawn up in the interests of the British 
and not the Iraq Government, and had very little effect in Iraq. 
It contemplates a fresh agreement to take the place of the treaty. 

The treaty contained a clause making its acceptance by a 
Constituent Assembly necessary before it could be ratified. 
Feisal’s conduct in endeavouring to secure that acceptance was 
admirable. He had haggled to the utmost over the terms of the 
treaty and the agreements, but once he realised that he had got 
all he was going to get, both he and his staunchest adherents 
devoted themselves to securing the acceptance of these documents 
by the Assembly. A considerable number of extreme nationalists 
had secured election to the Assembly, and opposition to the treaty 
was very heavy. It is extraordinarily difficult to say what was 
really behind that opposition. I honestly do not believe that at 
the outside more than two or three persons in the Assembly, if 
any at all, contemplated a breach of the relations between the 
two countries. There was an undoubted impression, which it 
was almost impossible to remove, that we were bluffing, and that 
if the treaty were rejected we should be prepared to replace it by 
a document less obnoxious to nationalist sentiment. There was 
a certain amount of genuine feeling that the terms of the financial 
agreement, while possibly quite just from our point of view, laid 
upon the Iraq exchequer a burden which it could not possibly 
bear. Personal dislike of the King operated in some cases, 
jealousy of the ministry in power at the time in others. But the 
most able and energetic opponents of the treaty were, I firmly 
believe, actuated by no other motive than that of establishing 
themselves firmly at the head of the nationalist party, and thus 
securing their position in the future. Proof of this is given by 
the fact that it appears that towards the end Yasin Pasha, the 
leader of the opposition to the treaty, was so much afraid that the 
treaty might really be rejected that he secured the absence of 
some of his own adherents when the voting took place. Even- 
tually, on the night of June roth, 1924, the treaty was accepted, 
by thirty-seven votes to twenty-four, thirty-one members being 
absent, and eight of those present recording no vote. 

The Constituent Assembly subsequently proceeded to pass 
the Organic and Electoral Laws, and we may shortly expect to 
see the Iraq Government in full swing in its permanent form, a 
King, a Ministry, a Senate, and a Chamber of Deputies. 

I should like just to touch upon one point of which a great 
deal has been made in the past in the Press campaigns against 
the Iraq policy—I refer to the actual amount of the “ millions ”’ 
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which we are said to be ‘“‘ pouring into the sands of Iraq.” The 
point is a very obvious one—but I have never seen it sufficiently 
emphasised. Mr. Winston Churchill, in an honest endeavour to 
give the country a clear idea of what our Middle East commit- 
ments are costing us, invented the Middle East Vote. In other 
words, he proposed and secured the introduction of a system of 
accounting whereby all our expenditure in Iraq and Palestine is 
shown under one heading. The amount for Iraq for the current 
year comes to, I think, £23,000 for the High Commissioner and 
his staff, and £4,500,000 for the Air Force and Military Expendi- 
ture. The man in the street, seeing these figures, not unnaturally 
jumps to the conclusion that we are spending on Iraq about four 
and three-quarter million pounds which would, if we left Iraq, 
be saved. I am not going to enter into discussions as to the 
possibility of leaving Iraq and what would happen if we did. 
Let us suppose for the moment that it is a perfectly simple thing 
to do—and that we have done it. Have we saved those four and 
three-quarter millions? Certainly not—nothing like it. In 
place of the High Commissioner we should have to have a diplo- 
matic or consular representative. He would not cost £23,000, 
but he would not serve for nothing, nor without staff. The cost 
of three Indian battalions would presumably be saved entirely 
to the British taxpayer, as they would go back to India and be 
paid for by the Indian taxpayer. What about the British battalion 
and the Air Force units? Would they disappear? I think we 
may safely say that they would not, but that they would have to 
be maintained elsewhere. The actual cost of Iraq to the British 
taxpayer in this year is then the difference between the cost of a 
High Commissioner and that of a consular or diplomatic repre- 
sentative, plus the cost of three Indian battalions, plus the differ- 
ence between the cost of maintaining the Air Force units and one 
British battalion in Iraq, and the cost of maintaining themelsewhere. 
I cannot tell you exactly what this amounts to, but it is certainly 
very much nearer one million than five, and I think it would be 
difficult to maintain that the advantages which our position in 
Iraq secures to us are not worth one million. 

One word more on an entirely different subject. I refer to the 
recent frontier incidents. One of the less expensive daily journals 
of this country recently produced a snappy little article entitled 
“How wars are made,” or something of that sort, in which the 
British authorities in Iraq were practically accused of violating 
the status guo and annoying the Turk without saying a word to 
the Home Government about it. I should just like to explain 
very briefly what the exact position is. Under the Treaty of 
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Lausanne the Turkish and British Governments agreed to decide 
the Turko-Iraq frontier by friendly negotiations. Pending those 
negotiations and until the decision of the dispute both Govern- 
ments agreed to undertake no military or other movements which 
might disturb the status quo. Our friend the Turk now says that 
this did not mean the status quo as it then was, but as it was at the 
time of the Mudros Armistice—some five years earlier! This 
absurd contention will not, of course, hold water for a moment. 
The administrative boundary of the Ipaq State at the moment of the 
signing of the Treaty of Lausanne was a definite line, as well 
known to the Turks as to ourselves. North of that line is an area 
which we do not claim to have been under Iraq administration, 
but which, also, was not under effective Turkish administration 
—a kind of no man’s land, inhabited chiefly by Assyrians. We 
warned the Turks a few months ago that we should consider the 
despatch of troops by them into this area a breach of the status 
guo. So careful have we been to observe a correct attitude our- 
selves that when, about eight months ago, the Iraq Government 
wished to establish new police posts, well inside the Lausanne 
status quo line but nearer to this no man’s land than existing 
posts, the High Commissioner interfered on the ground that such 
a move might be interpreted as disturbing the status quo. Not- 
withstanding our warning the Turkish Government sent troops, 
and a high civil official, into the no man’s land. The high official 
was captured by certain Assyrians resident in the no man’s land, 
and therefore not subject to the control of the Iraq Government, 
and subsequently released. The Turks promptly proceeded to 
invade, with regular and irregular forces, territory which had been 
under Iraq administration since long before the Treaty of Lausanne, 
capture two Iraq police posts, and devastate a number of 
Assyrian villages. The Air Force attacked the invading forces, 
and the Turkish Government promptly accused us of disturbing 
the status quo. All the facts have been fully and promptly re- 
ported at home. I hope this brief statement will make it suffi- 
ciently clear that there has been no attempt whatever on behalf 
of the British authorities in Iraq to indulge in unauthorised acts 
of aggression against the Turks, but that it would have been a 
grave and unforgivable error had they not taken all necessary 
steps to repulse Turkish forces who were engaged in committing 
a clear breach of the Treaty of Lausanne. B. H. BourDILLon. 


Summary of Discussion following the above address. 


Str ARNOLD WILSON said that his recollection of the Report 
of the Royal Commission of 1917 on the campaign in Meso- 
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potamia was that it placed on record that we occupied Basra 
on the outbreak of war primarily in order to prevent Basra 
(or Kuwait) becoming a Turco-German naval base which would 
imperil the safety of shipping in the Indian Ocean, and because 
it was realised that a policy of inactivity on our part in this 
region would have had the gravest reactions on Mohammedan 
sentiment in Persia and Arabia and consequently in India. 
The protection of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s pipe line 
and its refinery at Abadan, though of great importance, was 
considered at the time to be a secondary consideration. 

He attached less importance than Mr. Bourdillon to the 
Anglo-French Declaration of November 1918. It could bear, 
and was made to bear, more than one interpretation; it was 
certainly not taken seriously by the Arabs in Mesopotamia at 
the time, nor by the French in Syria. The fact that it appeared 
to have been drafted in French in Washington, and that it was 
published simultaneously in New York, Paris, and London, 
suggested that it was “peace propaganda”’ and its sincerity 
was accordingly discounted, just as the proclamation on the 
‘capture of Baghdad drafted by Sir Mark Sykes at the Foreign 
Office, to which Sir Stanley Maude was much against his will 
compelled to put his signature, defeated the intentions of His 
Majesty’s Government owing to the bombastic and florid language 
employed. 

He thought nevertheless that the British Government had 
made a genuine attempt to deal honestly with the people of 
Mesopotamia, who were by no means only Arabs, and if we 
had been unsuccessful it was partly because we did not under- 
stand the post-war feelings of the people and partly because of 
difficulties created by our Allies. Our treaty with Iraq expired 
in less than four years. Its object was to enable us to leave 
Mesopotamia with the minimum of friction, bloodshed and loss, 
and it was open to us at the end of that period to make such 
arrangements as we thought fit. There were those who hoped 
that in four years’ time we should be rid of all responsibility 
in regard to Iraq. He begged to differ. We could not main- 
tain or raise the present standard of living in Europe unless we 
used our resources of skill and capital for the development of 
backward countries. Europe must always depend largely on 
oriental countries for cotton and oil, for wool and cereals, and 
we were therefore in these countries for our own good, though 
the people of the country themselves would be the first to benefit 
from our activities. Mesopotamia had at present a total popu- 
lation of less than three millions, or about ten to the square 
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mile. In the eighth century the population was about ten 
millions and there was no reason why it could not maintain 
twenty or thirty millions in the present century, if developed 
wisely by European enterprise and European capital, which 
in the present state of the world involved automatically some 
degree of European intervention in internal administration and 
external politics. If we did not maintain our present position 
in Iraq he had not the slightest doubt that we should be replaced 
by some other Power, to the lasting detriment of the population, 
who could not for many years, if ever, stand alone. 

Str ARMINE Dew said that he would like to hear more about 
the psychology of the people and what they really wanted in 
connection with the administration and policy to be adopted. 

SiR ALEXANDER LAWRENCE asked whether the Wahabi 
movement was likely to have direct effect on Iraq and whether 
there was any possibility of the inhabitants of Iraq being able 
to keep out the Turks without the armed assistance of some 
European Power. 

Mr. HAROLD SPENDER said that we seemed to be fated to 
lose Empires. We had lost America, we had given up Egypt, 
we seemed to be going to give up India. If we were going to 
give up all this he thought we should look ahead and get some- 
thing else to take its place. Great Britain was an island which 
could not feed itself or provide itself with oil, steel and many 
other things. He was perfectly certain of one thing in regard 
to Iraq. However badly we might treat the Iraqi the Turks 
would treat them worse. He thought it was both our duty 
and our interest to stay in Iraq. 

Mr. BourDILLON said, with reference to the Kurds, that it 
was absurd to say that they wanted to merge with the Iraqi. 
Kurdistan was divided into three parts; one in Turkey, one in 
Persia and one in Iraq. When the Treaty of Sévres was drafted, 
a clause gave the Kurds in Iraq a year to make up their minds 
as to whether they wanted to be independent or not. We did 
all we could to encourage them to be independent. The result 
was that Kurdish nationalism, which was partly spontaneous 
and partly fostered by ourselves, had been hanging round us 
ever since. 

With regard to the feelings of the people of Iraq as a whole, 
he thought they liked us very well, and better than they liked 
the Turks. At any rate, when they started shooting they did 
not shoot at us. 

Mr. H. St. John Philby, also took part in the discussion. 


THE GENEVA PROTOCOL OF 1924 FOR THE PACIFIC 
SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES.} 


What follows is an attempt to state briefly the main provisions of the Protocol 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes elaborated at Geneva at the 
fifth meeting of the Assembly of the League of Nations in September 1924, and 
to indicate the relation of the Protocol to the Covenant of the League and to the 
pending proposals for the reduction of armaments. In one or two places where 


the meaning of the Protocol may be open to dispute the doubtful points are 
indicated. 


THE Protocol was prepared by the First and Third Com- 
mittees of the Assembly, and as submitted to the Assembly 
was accompanied by a General Report drawn up partly by 
M. Politis and partly by M. BeneS on behalf of those Committees 
respectively. The Assembly “ warmly welcomed” the draft 
Protocol and recommended its acceptance to all the Members 
of the League; it also “ took note” (prit acte) of the Report. 
The Report thus gives an authoritative survey of the Protocol 
and an analysis in greater detail than is attempted here; it 
should be studied carefully by anyone who wishes to have a 
full acquaintance with the subject. But when the Report 
interprets ‘the Protocol, the interpretation given is not neces- 
sarily conclusive; the Protocol, if and when it becomes binding, 
must be construed independently of the Report. 

The main object of the Protocol is to introduce such amend- 
ments into the Covenant of the League as will make that Covenant 
supply methods for securing the peaceful regulation of all inter- 
national conflicts, and so enable States, on the basis of the security 
thus provided, to effect a reduction of their armaments in pur- 
suance of Article 8 of the Covenant. The reduction of arma- 
ments is in truth at once the consequence and the cause of an 
improvement in the methods of the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes; peaceful settlements and the reduction of 
armaments hang necessarily together. Further, an arrangement 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes, if it is to be effective, 
must command a wide adherence. 

Thus the Protocol will not come into effect until two “ con- 


1 Copies of the Protocol may be obtained from the League of Nations Union, 
15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1, price 2d. 
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ditions precedent ’—to use a convenient legal phrase—have 
been fulfilled, and when it does come into effect it will not be 
permanent unless a “ condition subsequent” is also complied 
with. The conditions precedent are—(r) that the Protocol 
must be ratified by a majority of the permanent Members of 
the Council and ten other Members of the League, and (2) that 
the Conference for the reduction of armaments, which according 
to Article 17 of the Protocol is to be summoned for June 15, 
1925, must have been successful in adopting a plan for such 
reduction. The condition subsequent is that the plan for the 
reduction of armaments must be carried out within the time 
fixed by the Conference; if the Council of the League declares 
that the plan has not been carried out within the time fixed, 
the declaration wili have the effect of rendering the Protocol 
null and void. 

It need hardly be said that in any event the Protocol will 
not bind any State which does not ratify it. But it should be 
noted that a State which signs (? and ratifies) the Protocol but 
fails to comply with the plan for the reduction of armaments 
is not ‘‘ admitted to benefit by the provisions of the present 
Protocol’’ (Article 21 of the Protocol). Whether such a 
State would nevertheless be bound by the obligations which the 
Protocol imposes is a point which may be left over for future 
discussion. 

What, then, is the present position under the Covenant? 
What are the gaps which the Covenant leaves open for the 
inception of war? How does the Protocol propose to close 
them? What are the duties which the Covenant imposes on 
Members of the League both for the peaceful settlement of 
their own disputes and, what is equally important, for com- 
pelling other States to settle disputes peaceably? How far does 
the Protocol modify both or either of these duties ? 


EXISTING PROVISIONS OF THE COVENANT. 


There can, of course, be no dispute that the Covenant as it 
stands does not exclude the possibility of war between States 
Members of the League—and still less of war between a State 
which is, and a State which is not, a Member; the Covenant in 
its present shape cannot be said to withdraw all justification for 
the maintenance of considerable military and other forces. 

The provisions of the Covenant, broadly stated, require— 

(1) That all disputes between Members shall without excep- 
tion be submitted by them either to the Permanent Court of 

G3 
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International Justice or other agreed tribunal, or to inquiry 
by the Council 1 (the choice of procedure being to some extent 
limited by the fact that the Covenant contains a recognition 
that disputes of a legal character are “‘ generally ” suitable for 
submission, but no positive obligation to submit such disputes 
to the Permanent Court). 

(2) That there shall be no resort to war in any such dispute 
until three months after the decision of the Court or the report 
by the Council; the decision is to be made in a reasonable time, 
the report within six months after the submission of the dispute.? 

(3) If the dispute is carried to the Permanent Court or other 
tribunal, then (a) its judgments must be carried out by Members 
of the League in full good faith and a resort shall not be had 
to war against a Member of the League who complies with such 
a judgment, and (b) if a Member of the League, without going 
to war, fails to comply with such a judgment, 7.e. if it does not 
obey the law, “‘ the Council shall propose what steps should be 
taken to give effect thereto,” 7.e. what shall be done by other 
Members to procure obedience.* 

. (4) If, on the other hand, the dispute is submitted to the 
Council * (being either not a legal dispute, or a dispute which 
although legal has not been submitted to legal decision), then, 
if the Council makes a report unanimously agreed to by all 
Members of the Council other than the parties to the dispute, 
the Members of the League “ will not go to war with any party 
to the dispute which complies with the recommendations of the 
report.’ But there is here no definite obligation on any Member 
to accept the report of the Council, still less an obligation on 
Members to enforce the report. 

(5) Disputes which the Council finds to arise out of a matter 
which by international law is solely within the domestic juris- 
diction of one of the parties are at the request of that party 
excepted from the jurisdiction of the Council or Assembly. 

(6) If a Member of the League resorts to war in disregard 
of the foregoing obligations, it is deemed to have committed 

1 It is hardly necessary to add that if the parties are striving to settle the 
matter in some other regular way, they will be given time to do so. This is 
the practical effect of the Second Answer of the Jurists’ Committee of 1923 in 
the Corfu case. 

2 This provision is reminiscent of the so-called ‘“‘ Bryan ”’ treaties entered 
into by the United States. 

3 Be it noted in passing that there is no enunciation of any duty of Members 
of the League to procure or enforce obedience by other Members. 


‘ The Council may refer a dispute to the Assembly, and must do so on the 
request of either party to the dispute. 
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an act of war! against all other Members of the League, who 
undertake to impose forthwith an economic, financial and social 
boycott of the covenant-breaking Member, and the Council in 
such an event is “to recommend” to the Governments what 
effective contributions they are to make to the armed forces to be 
used in support of the covenants of the League. An offending 
Member may also be expelled from the League by a unanimous 
resolution of the Council—the offending State’s vote, if a Member 
of the Council, not being counted. 

(7) If a dispute arises between a Member of the League and 
a State not a Member, provision is made for the non-Member 
being invited to accept the obligations of membership. If the 
non-Member accepts, the Covenant, with any modifications 
deemed necessary by the Council, applies: if the non-Member 
refuses and resorts to war against the Member, the provisions of 
the Covenant apply for the protection of the Member. 

(8) If the dispute is between States that are non-Members, 
they are both to be invited to accept membership: if both 
accept, the Covenant applies: if both refuse, the Council may 
do what it can to prevent hostilities: if one accepts and the 
other refuses, presumably the accepting State receives the same 
protection as if it were a Member State. 

(9) These specific provisions of the Covenant (Articles 12, 
13, 15, 16 and 17) as to disputes are reinforced by the general 
provisions of Articles 10 and 11, which impose on Members 
of the League the duties of respecting and preserving each other’s 
territorial integrity and political independence (Article 10), and 
empower the League in the event of any war or threat of war 
to take any action that may be deemed—presumably by the 
Council—“ wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations ” 
(Article 11). 

It is clear then that the Covenant does not absolutely prevent 
all wars except those authorised for the defence of its own pro- 
visions. Nor does the Covenant contain any positive provision 
making a unanimous report of the Council binding on Members 
or any clear statement compelling the active enforcement of 
decisions of the Permanent Court by States to whom the decisions 
are not addressed. The primary “sanction” of unanimous 
reports of the Council is only that war must not be resorted to 
against a Member who complies with them. 

The wars which the Covenant prohibits, and which it visits 


1 Whether this ipso facto creates a state of war between the Covenant- 
breaking Member and the other Members of the League, may be doubtful. 
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with the serious sanctions of economic, financial and social 
boycott and possible military action, are wars undertaken against 
States which comply with a judicial sentence or a unanimous 
report of the Council. 

When the dispute goes to the Council (and the Covenant 
would allow even legal disputes to go there), then, if the Council 
is not unanimous in making a report—a by no means unlikely 
contingency—or if—what is no doubt improbable—neither party 
to the dispute accepts the unanimous report, or if the Council 
reports that the dispute is over a matter of domestic jurisdiction 
(and matters of domestic jurisdiction may be of international 
importance), there is nothing to prevent a recourse to war. The 
two general Articles 10 and 11 do not exclude war as a possi- 
bility. When war breaks out, in the absence of a decision of 
the Permanent Court or a unanimous report of the Council, the 
Covenant provides no definite test of who is the “‘ aggressor,” 
and there may well be a real uncertainty against which party 
to the dispute a Member of the League is bound to put in force 
the obligations imposed by Article 10 to preserve against “‘ ex- 
ternal aggression ” the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all Members of the League—whatever may be 
the meaning of that obligation. Nor, if there is a division of 
opinion on the Council, is it easy to see how Article 10 will work. 
Article 11 may be of the greatest value in clearing the air and 
preventing. a dispute from reaching an acute stage, but it contains 
no actual prohibition of a resort to arms. 

Lastly, it may be observed that while the Covenant is precise 
in establishing the duty of Members of the League to obey the 
law when declared, it lacks definiteness when it speaks of their 
duty to enforce the law. These two duties of obedience and 
enforcement are distinct, but their distinction is not always 
borne in mind. Obedience is comparatively easy, at any rate 
when the law is known: enforcement is more difficult and more 
dangerous. In a civil society of many millions this duty of 
enforcement rarely becomes important for the individual citizen 
in modern times since the establishment of police forces: in an 
international society of less than a hundred members, very 
unequal in material strength, where no police force exists, the 
enforcement of the law is a problem which conditions the whole 
of life. 

Whether the Covenant is or is not wisely inspired when, in 
existing conditions, it stops where it does, it is not our present 
business to inquire. All that is here attempted is to show what 
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the existing scheme is and where it falls short of completeness 
as a prevention of war. It is now time to examine the proposals 
made by the Geneva Protocol for making good what are, in 
theory at any rate, the gaps in the existing scheme. 


THE PROPOSALS OF THE PROTOCOL. 
These proposals may be grouped under three main heads: 


(1) The institution of a universal—or almost universal— 
system of compulsory arbitration ; 

(2) The enforcement by sanctions of the judicial and other 
decisions reached in “ arbitrations,’ and 

(3) The prohibition of aggressive war. 


The Protocol indeed does not propose the complete abolition 
of war in all cases: war may still be resorted to in self-defence 
or, with the authority of the League, for the enforcement of an 
arbitral decision. 

Compulsory Arbitration.—Under this head the first step to 
be taken under the Protocol is the acceptance as compulsory of 
the jurisdiction of the Permanent Court for disputes which are 
essentially legal or (to use the word commonly employed in 
this connection) “ justiciable.”” This means that States which 
accept the Protocol must accede to the Article of the Consti- 
tution (Statut) of the Permanent Court under which the juris- 
diction of that Court is accepted as compulsory for disputes as 
to the matters mentioned in the second paragraph of Article 13 
of the Covenant as “ generally suitable for submission to arbitra- 
tion,” viz. “‘ disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to 
any question of international law, as to the existence of any 
fact which if established would constitute a breach of any inter- 
national obligation, or as to the extent and nature of the repara- 
tion to be made for any such breach.” Thus the gap left by 
the words “ generally suitable ’”’ in the obligation imposed by the 
Covenant to refer legal disputes to legal decision is to a large 
extent closed. That the closure is complete cannot be stated 
positively, as States are permitted in accepting the compulsory 
jurisdiction to make reservations as to the class of legal questions 
which they agree to submit to the Court—a permission probably 
inevitable in view of the very wide definition given of legal, or 
justiciable, questions. But there results the inconvenience that 
the particular questions on which legal arbitration is compulsory 
will not necessarily be the same for all signatory States. 

If, however, the obligation to submit the dispute to the 
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Permanent Court does not apply, the Protocol provides new 
machinery for strengthening the provisions of Article 15 of the 
Covenant; in fact the Protocol elaborates a system under 


which all non-legal disputes have to be settled by what is termed 
‘“‘ arbitration,”’ but is, in fact, a method of settlement which is 
not necessarily based on, or limited by, accepted legal rules. 
This is a striking advance on the system of the Covenant and 
makes universal an obligation hitherto accepted only by (as a 
rule) the smaller Powers.1 The Covenant in non-legal matters 
confines itself—apart from the valuable period of delay—to 
imposing the obligation not to resort to war against a State 
complying with a unanimous report of the Council: the Protocol 


makes “ arbitration ’’ compulsory—subject to certain possible 
exceptions discussed later—for all disputes.? 


The provisions for this arbitration are contained in Article 4 
of the Protocol,? which may be summarised as prescribing—(a) if 


1 According to Oppenheim (International Law, Vol.I.: Peace. 3rd ed., p. 86) 
general arbitration treaties embracing all differences without exception subsist 
between Argentina and Chile (1902); Denmark and Holland (1904); Denmark 
and Italy (1905); Denmark and Portugal (1907); Argentina and Italy (1907) ; 
‘the five Central American Republics (1907); and Italy and Holland (1909). 

* The Protocol leaves open the questions of the composition of the arbitral 
| committee, its powers and procedure, for settlement in each individual case. 
The (so-called) Permanent Court of Arbitration at the Hague is not expressly 
referred to, but, it need hardly be said, a recourse to it is not, either expressly or 
by implication, excluded. 

% Article 4 reads as follows : 


“ With a view to render more complete the provisions of paragraphs 4, 5, 6 
and 7 of Article 15 of the Covenant, the signatory States agree to comply with 
the following procedure :— 

(1) If the dispute submitted to the Council is not settled by it as provided 
in paragraph 3 of the said Article 15, the Council shall endeavour to persuade 
the parties to submit the dispute to judicial settlement or arbitration. 

(2) (a) If the parties cannot agree to do so, there shall, at the request of at 
least one of the parties, be constituted a Committee of Arbitrators. The Com- 
mittee shall so far as possible be constituted by agreement between the parties. 

(b) If within the period fixed by the Council the parties have failed to agree, 
in whole or in part, upon the number, the names and the powers of the arbitrators 
and upon the procedure, the Council shall settle the points remaining in suspense. 
It shall with the utmost possible despatch select in consultation with the parties 
the arbitrators and their President from among persons who by their nationality, 
their personal character and their experience appear to it to furnish the highest 
guarantees of competence and impartiality. 

(c) After the claims of the parties have been formulated, the Committee of 
Arbitrators, on the request of any party, shall through the medium of the Council 
request an advisory opinion upon any points of law in dispute from the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, which in such case shall meet with the utmost 
possible despatch. 

(3) If none of the parties asks for arbitration, the Council shall again take 
the dispute under consideration. If the Council reaches a report which is 
unanimously agreed to by the members thereof other than the representatives 
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any party asks for arbitration, that a Committee of Arbitrators 
be constituted, if possible by agreement of the parties, or failing 
agreement by the Council itself, and (4) if no party asks for 
arbitration, that the Council shall decide the dispute by unanimous 
decision (the assent of the parties to the dispute not being required 
for unanimity), or, failing such an unanimous decision, that the 
dispute shall go to a Committee of Arbitrators which the Council 
shall itself set up. 

To the universality of this obligation for arbitration there is 
at any rate one exception clearly stated and of peculiar interest : 
a matter which is claimed by one of the parties and found 
by the Permanent Court to be solely within the domestic juris- 
diction of a State is not to be the subject of arbitration (this 
follows, of course, Article 15 (8) of the Covenant), but a finding 
to this effect is not to prevent the application of Article rr of 
the Covenant—the Article which authorises the League to take 
action ‘‘ wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations” in 
the event of any war or threat of war. This would seem—if an 
irresponsible comment be permitted—to have been a most happy 
solution of a difficulty which, in view of the overwhelming im- 
portance of the general issues involved in the Protocol, has 
attracted perhaps a disproportionate amount of attention. The 
regulation of immigration—to take one illustration—is a matter 
within the domestic jurisdiction of a State; it is therefore not 





of any of the parties to the dispute, the signatory States agree to comply with 
the recommendations therein. 

(4) If the Council fails to reach a report which is concurred in by all its 
members, other than the representatives of any of the parties to the dispute, 
it shall submit the dispute to arbitration. It shall itself determine the com- 
position, the powers and the procedure of the Committee of Arbitrators and, in 
the choice of the arbitrators, shall bear in mind the guarantees of competence 
and impartiality referred to in paragraph 2 (b) above. 

(5) In no case may a solution, upon which there has already been a unanimous 
recommendation of the Council accepted by one of the parties concerned be 
again called in question. 

(6) The signatory States undertake that they will carry out in full good 
faith any judicial sentence or arbitral award that may be rendered, and that 
they will comply, as provided in paragraph 3 above, with the solutions recom- 
mended by the Council. In the event of a State failing to carry out the above 
undertakings, the Council shall exert all its influence to secure compliance 
therewith. If it fails therein, it shall propose what steps should be taken to give 
effect thereto, in accordance with the provision contained at the end of Article 13 
of the Covenant. Should a State in disregard of the above undertakings resort 
to war, the sanctions provided for by Article 16 of the Covenant, interpreted 
in the manner indicated in the present Protocol, shall immediately become 
‘applicable to it. 

(7) The provisions of the present article do not apply to the settlement of 
disputes which arise as the result of measures of war taken by one or more 
signatory States in agreement with the Council or the Assembly. 
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unreasonable that a State should decline to submit its policy in 
this respect to arbitration. At the same time matters of domestic 
jurisdiction may be at the root of quarrels that threaten the peace 
of the world, and the origin of such a quarrel cannot reasonably 
be held to exclude the general duty of the League to seek—if only 
by conciliation—the maintenance of international peace. 

The Enforcement of Decistons.—All signatory States are 
bound by the decisions; their duty of obedience is complete. 
But this duty of obedience obviously affects mainly if not solely 
the parties to the dispute; how far are the other signatory Powers 
bound by an obligation of enforcement—an obligation that is to 
enforce the decision against a State which resists passively ? 
The Protocol on this point refers back to Article 13 of the Covenant 
but makes such provisions for enforcement as are contained in 
that Article applicable not only to the legal decisions of the 
Permanent Court or other tribunal, but also to the “ equitable 
decisions of the Council or Arbitrators appointed by the Council 
or by the parties. Now Article 13 of the Covenant does not say 
more than that in the event of any failure to carry out a judicial 


\ award “ the Council shall propose what steps shall be taken to 





| giye effect thereto,” words which, while they impose no limit 

as to the nature of the proposals of the Council, whether for 
economic or military action, seem to leave it open to Members of 
the League to accept or reject such proposals. If this is so, the 
statement in the Report of M. Politis covering the Protocol, 
that “the Council may . . . institute} against the recalcitrant 
party collective sanctions of an economic and financial order,”’ 
must be read as meaning that the Council may authorise the 
adoption of such sanctions if and in so far as States are willing 
to co-operate therein, just as, according to almost the next 
sentence of the covering Report, the Council might in the last 
resort authorise the party in whose favour the decision was 
given to resort to war against the recalcitrant party; for clearly 
there is nothing in Article 13 of the Covenant to impose on any 
‘State the duty of going to war. 

But this authorised resort to war by the victorious party 
would involve the very serious consequence that the recalcitrant 
party would be presumed to be the aggressor in the war, and the 
Council would be under an obligation to call upon all signatory 
States to impose the sanctions, economic and military, provided 
for by Article 16 of the Covenant. 

It should be added that if the victorious party resorted to 


1 The italics are mine. 
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war without the authority of the Council, it would be violating 


the obligation not to resort to war contained in Article 2 of the 
Protocol. 


Prohibition of Aggressive War.—This brings us to the third 
head of the proposals of the Protocol, those relating to war. 
Article 2 of the Protocol lays down the general rule : 


“ The signatory States agree in no case to resort to war either 
with one another or against a State which, if the occasion arises, 
accepts all the obligations hereinafter set out, except in case of 
resistance to acts of aggression, or when acting in agreement 
with the Council or the Assembly of the League of Nations in 
accordance with the provisions of the Covenant and of the present 
Protocol.” 


There can, therefore, consistently with the Protocol, as between 
the States who accept its obligations, be no “‘ private war’”’ in 
the sense of a war undertaken on the sole responsibility of a 
State, except in resistance to aggression. What, then, is “ aggres- 
sion ’’ and what makes a State an “ aggressor”’? Later provisions 


of the Protocol seek to supply these definitions and so make 
good what has hitherto been a conspicuous defect in international 


affairs. An “ aggressor”’ according to Article 10 of the Protocol 
is a State ‘‘ which resorts to war in violation of the undertakings 
contained in the Covenant or in the present Protocol”; violation 
of the rules laid down for a demilitarised zone ! is held equivalent 
to resort to war; and the following presumption is established 


to determine, in the event of hostilities having broken out, which 
State is the aggressor ?: 


“In the event of hostilities having broken out, any State 
shall be presumed to be an aggressor, unless a decision of the 


Council, which must be taken unanimously, shall otherwise 
declare : 


(x) If it has refused to submit the dispute to the procedure 
of pacific settlement provided by Articles 13 and 15 of the 
Covenant as amplified by the present Protocol, or to comply 
with a judicial sentence or arbitral award or with a unanimous 
recommendation of the Council, or has disregarded a unanimous 
report of the Council, a judicial sentence or an arbitral award 


1 The Protocol (Article 9) contains an express recommendation for the 
establishment of demilitarised zones and for their being placed under the 
supervision of the Council. 

2 It might have been thought that the statement that the State which 
resorts to war in violation of its undertakings in the Covenant and Protocol 
is an aggressor would suffice to determine this point. But this is not so, because 
the undertaking in Article 2 is not to resort to war except in “‘ resistance to acts 
of aggression.”” Thus to define the aggressor by a reference to Article 2 would 
be to define a thing by reference to itself. 
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recognising that the dispute between it and the other belli- 
gerent State arises out of a matter which by international law 
is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of the latter State; 
nevertheless, in the last case the State shall only be presumed 
to be an aggressor if it has not previously submitted the ques- 
tion to the Council or the Assembly, in accordance with 
Article 11 of the Covenant. 


(2) If it has violated provisional measures! enjoined by 
the Council for the period while the proceedings are in progress 
as contemplated by Article 7 of the present Protocol.” 


Cases may, however, occur in which these presumptions will 
not suffice to determine who is the aggressor: in that event it 
would appear that the Council has, by implication, a power to 
determine the point, as Article ro continues: ‘‘ Apart from the 
cases dealt with in paragraphs 1 and 2 of the present Article, 
if the Council does not at once succeed in determining the aggressor,” 
it shall be bound to enjoin . . . an armistice,’ and in that event 
a State refusing to accept or violating the armistice is to be 
deemed an aggressor. 

It will be seen, and the next following Article of the Protocol 
recognises the fact, that it is possible that both parties to the 
hostilities may be “‘ aggressors.” 

Further, it should be noted that these presumptions for 
determining the aggressor are presumptions which are raised by 
the facts: it appears to have been assumed that the facts are 
clear beyond dispute—thus M. Politis’ Report speaks of an 
“automatic procedure.” But it is conceivable that there may 
be a doubt as to the facts: for example, there might be a contest 
whether a State had “ disregarded a unanimous report of the 
Council ” in the sense of deliberately not doing something which 
it was called on to do and which it was in its power to do, or of 
doing something which was in conflict with the report. If such 
a doubt arises in the mind of a Member of the Council—or in 
the minds of more Members than one, but not of all the Members 
other than the disputants—how is it to be resolved? Apparently 
the only practical solution is to treat the case as not “ dealt 
with in paragraphs 1 and 2 of the present Article,” on the ground 
that those paragraphs can only apply where no dispute exists 
as to the facts, and that therefore the duty of the Council is to 
enjoin an armistice—the terms of which it can fix by a two- 
thirds majority—pending further inquiry for the purpose of 
determining the aggressor. 


1 This reference to provisional measures will be explained later. 
2 The italics are mine. 
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Once the aggressor is determined the Protocol (Article 10, 
last paragraph) provides that 


“The Council shall call upon the signatory States to apply 
forthwith against the aggressor the sanctions provided by Article 
rr of the present Protocol, and any signatory State thus called 


upon shall thereupon be entitled to exercise the rights of a 
belligerent ; ”’ 


and Article 11: 


“As soon as the Council has called upon the signatory States 
to apply sanctions, as provided in the last paragraph of Article ro 
of the present Protocol, the obligations of the said States, in 
regard to the sanctions of all kinds mentioned in paragraphs 1 
and 2 of Article 16 of the Covenant, will immediately become 
operative in order that such sanctions may forthwith be employed 
against the aggressor. 

Those obligations shall be interpreted as obliging each of 
the signatory States to co-operate loyally and effectively in support 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, and in resistance to 
any act of aggression, in the degree which its geographical position 
and its particular situation as regards armaments allow. “ 

In accordance with paragraph 3 of Article 16 of the Covenant 
the signatory States give a joint and several undertaking to come 
to the assistance of the State attacked or threatened, and to 
give each other mutual support by means of facilities and 
reciprocal exchanges as regards the provision of raw materials 
and supplies of every kind, openings of credits, transport and 
transit, and for this purpose to take all measures in their power 
to preserve the safety of communications by land and by sea of 
the attacked or threatened State. 

If both parties to the dispute are aggressors within the mean- 


ing of Article 10, the economic and financial sanctions shall be 
applied to both of them.” 


It will be seen that the Protocol here gives an interpretation 
and a definition of the obligations of Article 16 of the Covenant. 
To discuss whether it extends, not the sphere of applicability 
but the meaning of those obligations; would go beyond the scope 
of the present paper. 

The last words of Article 10 of the Protocol—* any signatory 
State thus called upon shall thereupon be entitled to exercise 
the rights of a belligerent ’—should be remarked. Their inten- 
tion would appear to be to establish that a State applying 
‘sanctions is to have belligerent rights as against the aggressor 
by consent of the aggressor itself as a signatory of the Protocol, 
with the result that a neutral State not signatory would be 
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bound by the duties of a neutral just as if there had been a 
formal declaration of war. This provision may give rise in the 
future to legal questions of considerable interest. 

The two following Articles of the Protocol, Nos. 12 and 13, 
contain provisions for the preparation of the financial and 
economic sanctions and the co-operation therein of the various 
Member States (Article 12), and for the receipt by the Council 
of undertakings from States to determine in advance what 
military, naval and air forces they will provide in aid of sanctions 
(Article 13). Article 13 also includes the following reference to 
previous agreements for military assistance : 

“Furthermore, as soon as the Council has called upon the 
signatory States to apply sanctions, as provided in the last 
paragraph of Article 10 above, the said States may, in accord- 
ance with any agreements which they may previously have 
concluded, bring to the assistance of a particular State, which 
is the victim of aggression, their military, naval and air forces. 

The agreements mentioned in the preceding paragraph shall 
be registered and published by the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations. They shall remain open to all States Members of the 
League which may desire to accede thereto.” 


For the cessation of sanctions Article 14 provides that 
“The Council shall alone be competent to declare that the 


application of sanctions shall cease and normal conditions be 
re-established.” 


Can this Article be interpreted as meaning that there is an 
obligation on all Member States, until the Council unanimously 
proclaims a cessation, to continue sanctions against an aggressor 
State which accepts the original demands made on it, e.g. the 
execution of an arbitral award, and agrees to pay the costs? 
Such costs, be it noted, in so far as they are costs of military 
operations (the cost of financial and economic sanctions is 
apparently not included), are thrown on the aggressor State to 
the limit of its capacity by Article 15, which, however, makes the 
important declaration : 


“‘ Nevertheless, in view of Article 10 of the Covenant, neither 
the territorial integrity nor the political independence of the 
aggressor State shall in any case be affected as the result of the 
application of the sanctions mentioned in the present Protocol.” 


Supplementary Provisions.—These main provisions of the 
Protocol are supplemented by arrangements for what a lawyer 
would call interlocutory proceedings in international disputes 
—arrangements which operate to strengthen and render effective 
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not only the arbitration procedure, but also the more general 
provisions of Articles ro and 11 of the Covenant. Thus (Article 7 
of the Protocol), if a dispute arises between signatory States, 
those States agree that they will not, either before the dispute is 
submitted to proceedings for pacific settlement or during any such 
proceedings, increase their armaments or take any measures of 
military or industrial mobilisation, ‘‘ nor in general any action 
of a nature likely to extend the dispute or render it more acute.” 
The Council is given the duty of investigating any complaint as 
to an infraction of these very wide undertakings; if the infrac- 
tion is established to the satisfaction of the Council, the Council 
must suinmon the State guilty of the infraction to put an end 
thereto “‘ upon pain of being declared guilty of a violation of the 
Covenant or of the present Protocol’’; the Council is also 
empowered to ‘‘ decide upon the measures to be taken with a 
view to end as soon as possible a situation of a nature to threaten 
the peace of the world.” Decisions under this Article 7 may 
be taken by a two-thirds majority of the Council. But there is 
here no clear obligation imposed upon the signatory States not 
parties to the dispute to take measures for which the Council 
thus pronounces, possibly by a two-thirds majority. 

These provisions of Article 7 of the Protocol are again 
reinforced by the even wider provisions of Article 8, according 
to which “ the signatory States undertake to abstain from any 
act which might constitute a threat of aggression against another 
State,” and “if one of the signatory States is of opinion that 
another State is making preparations for war, it shall have the 
right to bring the matter to the notice of the Council,” and “ the 
Council, if it ascertains that the facts are as alleged, shall proceed 
as provided ”’ in Article 7.1 

The first paragraph of this Article is, as will be seen, very 
widely drawn, and is reminiscent of Article 10 of the Covenant ; 
it is significant that the second paragraph does not provide a 
remedy for “‘ any act which might constitute a threat of aggression 
against another State,” but for the more definite act of “‘ making 
preparations for war.” 

Non-signatory States.—Article 16 of the Protocol provides, 
following up to a point the scheme of Article 17 of the Covenant, 


1 The drafting of Article 8 would here appear to be in need of amendment. 
The precise language used is: “‘ The Council, if it ascertains that the facts are 
as alleged, shall proceed as provided in paragraphs 2, 4 and 5 of Article 7,” but 
paragraph 2 of Article 7 provides the machinery for investigation, and clearly 
this machinery must be used, not if and when the Council has ascertained the 
facts, but for the purpose of ascertaining the facts. 








—— 
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that in the event of a dispute between a signatory and non- 
signatory State which is also not a Member of the League, the 


| non-signatory and non-Member State is to be invited, on the con- 
| ditions contemplated in Article 17 of the Covenant, to accept, for 
| the purposes of a pacific settlement, the obligations of a State 


signatory of the Protocol. If the State so invited refuses the 
invitation and resorts to war against a signatory State, the pro- 


| visions of Article 16 of the Covenant “ as defined by the present 


‘ Protocol ” apply against it. 


But no attempt is made to apply the Protocol—as Article 17 
of the Covenant applies—to a dispute in which only non-signatory 
States are concerned. And the régime of the Covenant remains 
unaffected as between a Member of the League signatory of the 
Protocol and a Member that is not a signatory. 

Interpretation of the Protocol.—Lastly, it should be observed 
that disputes as to the interpretation of the Protocol are to be 
submitted to the Permanent Court of International Justice 
(Article 20). 

Does this mean that if a Committee of Arbitrators gives an 
award which upon the true construction of the Protocol it was 
not open to them to make, the question might be brought before 
the Permanent Court by means of an application to have the 
award declared invalid? This question may have importance 
in connection with the point whether it is open to arbitrators 
to give an award which involves a revision of treaty arrangements, 

Meaning and Scope of “ Arbitration’ under the Protocol.— 
What are the powers of a committee of arbitrators or of the 
Council itself acting unanimously under Article 4 of the Protocol ? 

As to this question, apart from matters of domestic juris- 
diction with which Article 5 deals, Article 4 contains two, and 
only two, express exceptions to the generality of its application : 

First, questions on which there has already been a unanimous 
recommendation of the Council accepted by one of the parties 
cannot again be called in question—a prohibition to which 
presumably some time limit applies even if it be not confined 
to the continuation of what might roughly be defined as the 
same dispute. Unanimous recommendations of the Council can 
hardly be presumed to be binding for all time. 

Secondly, the arbitration procedure does not apply to disputes 
which arise as the result of measures of war taken by a signatory 
State in agreement with the Council or Assembly. If this were 
otherwise, the procedure of sanctions might be stultified. 

Apart irom these exceptions, are the “ arbitrators” or the 
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Council bound by any, and if any, what, rules in reaching their 
conclusions? In this connection it will be remembered that 
disputes of a legal character (and this net, as has been seen, is 
cast very wide) will be dealt with legally by the Permanent Court 
subject only to the effect of possible reservations made by 
signatory States in accepting the compulsory jurisdiction of that 
Court. As a general rule, therefore, an “ arbitration’’ under 
Article 4 of the Protocol may be expected not to be a purely 
legal procedure. As the covering report of M. Politis says, 
“the word ‘ arbitration’ is used (in the Protocol) in a some- 
what different sense from that which it has generally had up to 
now,” and, again, “ it is not only an instrument for the adminis- 
tration of justice.” Even if a point of law arise during the 
arbitration and an advisory opinion on that point be sought 
from the Permanent Court, there is no express provision in the 
Protocol making this advisory opinion binding upon the arbi- 
trators—an omission which is all the more remarkable seeing that 
Article 5 of the Protocol expressly makes binding an adviscty 
opinion of the Court on the question whether any particular 
matter is one which by international law is solely within domestic 
jurisdiction. Further, the arbitrators need not be lawyers, but 
only “ persons who by their nationality, their personal character 
and their experience appear to it [the Council] to furnish the 
highest guarantees of competence and impartiality.” These 
things being so, 4 serious question arises whether disputes which 
aim at revising treaties and international acts in force are 
susceptible of ‘‘ arbitration.”” The covering note of M. Politis 
states categorically that the system of pacific settlement of 
disputes introduced by the Protocol does not apply in this class 
of case, but it may be open to argument whether this is neces- 
sarily so. Once it is agreed that the arbitrators are not bound 
by legal rules, it is difficult to see why one particular legal rule 
should be binding, and there might even be a question how far 
any particular treaty is to be interpreted as subject to an implied 
rebus sic stantibus clause. On the other hand, it is self-evident 
that the reconsideration of a treaty provision is a matter of the 
utmost gravity, and is not likely to commend itself to “ arbi- 
trators”’ unless the public opinion of the civilised world is pre- 
pared for a readjustment. 

It would be going beyond the scope of this paper to do more 
than to indicate that this vitally important question may not 
be concluded by the language of the Protocol itself. The ques- 
tion whether, and if so how, it is possible to provide peaceful 
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methods of change in international relationships is the crucial 
problem in matters international; it is important to ascertain 
whether the Protocol embodies an attempt to solve it. 

Signature of the Protocol and Conditions of its Validity —The 
Protocol is open for signature, according to the resolution taken 
by the Fifth Assembly of the League on October 2, 1924, not 
only by Members of the League but also by all other States. 
The Protocol is, however, so interwoven with the Covenant 
of the League that very careful consideration would have to be 
given to the difficult questions which would arise if it were, in 
fact, signed by a State which was not at the time of signature, 
or did not shortly afterwards become, a Member of the League. 

Article 1 of the Protocol, in fact, provides that the signatory 
States will do ail that they can “to secure the introduction 
into the Covenant of amendments on the lines of the provisions 
contained in the following Articles ” :- presumably if and so soon 
as such amendments were introduced, the corresponding pro- 
visions at any rate of the Protocol, or possibly even the whole 
Protocol so far as still remaining unfulfilled, would be held to 
have been absorbed into the Covenant. 

These questions will necessarily come up for consideration 
when the attempt is made to incorporate in the Covenant the 
far-reaching amendments which will be involved by the accept- 
ance of the Protocol; it would obviously be premature to attempt 
to go into these questions until the permanence of the Protocol 
has been-assured by the success of the projected international 
conference for the reduction of armaments. This conference, 
according to Article 17 of the Protocol, is to be convened by the 
Council and to meet at Geneva on June 15, 1925. All States 
which do not belong to the Council, whether Members of the 
League or not, are to be invited to this conference. This con- 
ference indeed will be the most formal attempt hitherto made 
for carrying into effect the provisions of Article 8 of the Covenant 
of the League for the “ reduction of national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national safety and the enforcement 
by common action of international obligations.” So at the end 
of these notes we are brought back to our starting-point: the 
reduction of armaments and the measures for the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes are two parts of one single plan 
for the development of international relationships in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Covenant. The plan must fail 
or succeed as a whole; its two parts cannot be dissevered. 

jJoun F. WILLIAMS. 





THE CHANGE IN THE METHODS OF CONDUCTING FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS IMPLIED IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Statement Broadcast by Lord Balfour on Friday, October toth, 1924. 


I HAVE been asked to speak briefly on the changes which the 
League of Nations has made, or may make, in the methods of dealing 
with international relations. The time at my disposal is short; and 
though for obvious reasons I am precluded from discussing events 
which occurred at Geneva during last month, what remains to be 
said is no more than I shall have time to say. But I have a yet more 
fundamental difficulty to contend with. The League has only had 
an effective existence of about five years, a mere moment in the 
history of the world. This is far too brief a period for adequately 
testing the merits of what was admittedly a great experiment. It is 
true that theorists in abundance had toyed with the idea which the 
League embodies; but practical statesmen fight shy of Utopias, 
and it required the terrors and troubles of the Great War to induce 
the nations to make trial of a scheme at once so ambitious and so 
new. Our views on it, therefore, must be provisional, as our relevant 
experience has been brief; but let me add with all emphasis that, 
though provisional, they ought in my opinion to be most favourable. 

In endeavouring to form a judgment as to the future of the League 
and its effect on the conduct of international affairs, we must remember 
that it is in danger from two quarters. It is in danger from its 
embittered enemies; it is perhaps in still greater danger from its 
indiscreet friends. The first think it will produce a weakening of 
national sentiment, a decay of patriotism, and an increasing reluctance 
to make the personal sacrifices and undergo the personal perils which 
the defence of Empire may involve. Defence (say these critics) will 
henceforth be thought unnecessary, and in any case will be the busi- 
ness, not of particular nations, but of the League as a whole. Such 
a consummation is depressing enough, but its gloom is deepened in 
the eyes of those pessimists by the fact that, in their opinion, it is 
based on a dangerous delusion. The League, they think, will never 
be able to carry out its mission. It will never succeed in maintaining 
the peace of the world. From these premises they draw the melan- 
choly conclusion that the pacific nations who believe in League 
principles will place a quite excessive reliance upon its power to 
protect them, and will consequently become morally and materially 
far less able to protect themselves; whilst the aggressive nations— 
whether members of the League or not—who are wholly alien to its 
spirit, and are still filled with the lust of domination, will find in it 
an unsuspecting ally who has skilfully prepared the way for their 
cherished schemes of aggression. 

These fears seem to me to be quite illusory. It is true, no doubt, 
that the whole atmosphere of the League tends to make the separate 
nations of which it consists more conscious that, in spite of all their 
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differences, they have common interests, common duties, and share 
a common life. But I see not the least reason for supposing that 
this will weaken the true patriotism, or diminish in the smallest degree 
the vigour of national life. Nor yet will it imperil national defence 
unless we fall into the error of supposing that because we believe our- 
selves to have brought a machinery into existence which, if properly 
used, will provide a powerful safeguard against the horrors of war, 
we may thereafter sit still and congratulate ourselves on having 
successfully started the millennium. The machine may be a good 
one, but no machine works by itself; and the future of the League 
must depend not merely upon the excellence of its constitution, but 
upon the spirit in which its provisions are turned to account. It is 
the boast of the League that it exists to do something which, though 
often desired, has never yet been attempted. But the very height 
of this ideal is a measure of its difficulty. It is folly to suppose that 
the task prescribed at Versailles is an easy one; still greater folly to 
expect that in carrying it out no mistakes will be made. In the long 
run mistakes are inevitable; and when they occur we may perhaps 
discover that the loudest acclaimers of the Great Experiment are not 
among its most constant friends. 

But you will perhaps press me to explain in more detail wherein 
the present machinery for conducting international affairs differs 
from and improves upon that which prevailed before the war. Let 
me say, in the first place, that the new differs from the old not by 
substitution, but by addition. No existing method of dealing with 
‘ foreign relations has been either destroyed or weakened. Diplomacy 

in the hands of Secretaries of State and the Ambassadors and Ministers 
who carry out their instructions has lost neither in prestige nor in 
value. Conferences, like that which met at Washington in 1921-22, 
and that which met in London a few months ago, remain what they 
have always been—an invaluable, though doubtless far from perfect, 
method of dealing with special questions under special circumstances. 
The principle of arbitration has gained, not lost, by what has occurred 
at Geneva. The authority and the effectiveness of international law 
has been strengthened, not weakened, by the establishment, under 
the auspices of the League, of the Court of International justice at 
the Hague. Now all these things, except the last, belong to “ the 
old diplomacy,’”’ and even the last might perhaps be claimed as a 
development of its methods. Whilst, therefore, we must all admit 
that in the hands of unscrupulous politicians it has sometimes been 
turned to unscrupulous account, the fact remains that we cannot do 
without it; and most certainly the world is, and always has been, 
the better for its existence. 

Assured as I am of this truth, I am not less confident that no 
mere modification of these time-honoured methods can provide a 
substitute for the machinery of the League. For this possesses three 
characteristics which are entirely novel. (1z) It has a permanent 
(and, I may add, a very able) staff, which, though itself without 
executive authority, makes it practicable for the League to under- 
take duties which involve continuing responsibilities; for example, 
those connected with Danzig and the administration of the mandated 
territories. (2) It has a powerful and independent organ in the 
shape of its Council, which meets often, and if need arose could meet 
still oftener, for the purpose of carrying on its current business, and 
dealing at short notice with any international crisis with which the 
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League might be confronted. And finally it has its Assembly where 
the representatives of more than fifty nations meet together in free 
and friendly co-operation. 

All these different portions of the machine are essential to its 
working; all of them are of the first importance; all of them are 
new, and collectively they constitute an organ of international opinion 
whose possible value is hard to over-estimate. And please note that 
this judgment is not based on speculative prophecy. It rests on 
facts already experienced. During the five years of the League’s 
existence the variety and importance of its undertakings have been 
most remarkable. I attempt no list of them; but, in addition to 
settling international differences, they include financial reconstruc- 
tions (as of Austria and Hungary); the safeguarding of Western 
Europe from the invasion of disease; the control of certain inter- 
national waterways; the protection of minorities in certain areas; 
the superintendence of mandated territories; and the suppression 
of vicious, and the control of dangerous, forms of international traffic. 
These enterprises were all of them difficult, and all of them important. 
The measure of success achieved has been great, and I doubt whether 
any of them would have been attempted had the League not been in 
existence. 

Let me conclude with an endeavour to describe a great and, as 
I think, most valuable characteristic of the League which could not 
have been anticipated with certainty from a mere examination of 
its paper constitution. Every impartial spectator who has had the 
opportunity of watching the League in session must, I think, have 
been impressed, as I have been, by the moral atmosphere of its own 
creation in which it carries on its work. This is quite unlike any- 
thing to be found elsewhere—a fact in itself not very surprising, since 
elsewhere no similar body exists. The representatives of over fifty 
separate communities, drawn from every quarter of the globe, con- 
taining members of all the great divisions of mankind, speaking every 
great language (except Russian), professing many religions, nurtured 
in widely different traditions, all citizens of States whose history 
books are filled with accounts of injuries mutually inflicted, are 
collected to the number, I suppose, of some one hundred and forty in 
a town about as large as Brighton. All of them are men of note in 
their own community, well accustomed to deal with public affairs. 
Not a few are of world-wide reputation. For some weeks of strenuous 
labour they and their staff constitute a society which is almost self- 
contained. In the Assembly and in Committees, in public and in 
private, during the long hours of business and the brief hours of 
leisure, they are in personal touch with each other, and rarely in 
touch with anyone else. Speaking broadly they approach the questions 
submitted to them undivided by party, unhampered by narrow or 
selfish considerations. No doubt every member represents his own 
particular State, and never forgets the fact. But neither does he 
forget his membership to the body to which he is temporarily attached, 
whose labours he shares, whose policy he may influence, to whose 
collective quality he cannot but contribute. Such a body could not 
but create an atmosphere of its own; and the world will be singularly 
unfortunate or singularly ill-directed if that atmosphere is not found 
favourable to the friendly solution of the most perplexing international 
problems, and the peaceful settlement of the bitterest international 
disputes. 





THE DOMINIONS AND FOREIGN POLICY. 
Address Broadcast by Lord Grey on November 14th, 1924. 


Tuis is the second anniversary of the British Broadcasting Company. 
British broadcasting by wireless is one of the inventions of science 
which is specially apt to overcome the difficulties of distance. The 
difficulties of geographical distance are one of the great obstacles to 
unity of foreign policy in the British Empire. It is therefore appropriate 
to the anniversary of the British Broadcasting Company that the 
subject of the Dominions and Foreign Policy should be spoken of 
to-night. 

The British Empire is a very big phrase, but it is not big enough 
to comprehend all the constitutions and parts of the British Empire. 
The word “ Empire ’’ implies a central Government and subordinate 
parts. The self-governing Dominions are now independent Common- 
wealths and the word subordination is not applicable to them. Their 
populations are mainly of British stock, but they include other white 
‘elements, notably the French in Canada and the Dutch in South 
Africa; and even a race of the same stock, when it has lived for 
generations in different environments, different geographical situations, 
different climates, each with its own special problems, its own separate 
traditions dating from the time when the Dominion was first occupied, 
is sure to develop certain special characteristics of its own which give 
it in some sense the character of a separate nation. 

This being so, the problem of policy in the British Empire is how 
to maintain and develop the independence of the parts and combine 
them with the unity of the whole. In internal affairs that problem 
has been solved. The Dominions have their own fiscal, financial, 
land policies, social systems and so forth, and that difference in each 
is perfectly compatible with the unity in the whole. In foreign policy 
this is not so. There must be only one policy for all the parts of the 
Empire; they must all present one common front to the rest of the 
world; one part cannot be involved in a dispute with a foreign country 
while the other parts of the Empire look on unconcerned. 

How is this unity of foreign policy to be arrived at? It can only 
be obtained by equal consultation. That is attained for the British 
Cabinet by circulating papers informing each member of the Cabinet 
about foreign affairs, but that is not enough. When a great decision 
has to be taken, paper consultation is not sufficient. The Cabinet has 
to meet together—every member of it—in the personal contact of 
council. It is possible to keep the self-governing Dominions informed 
about foreign affairs, but it is only by personal contact in council 
with the Prime Ministers of the Dominions that great decisions can 
be taken. If they were all resident in Britain, it would be easy, but 
of course they are each of them resident in their own Dominions, and 
they can only meet in Britain in Imperial Conferences at long intervals. 
In old days the problem would have been simpler. The Dominions 
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might have said to Britain: ‘‘ You are an island; you and the British 
Fleet are outside the Continent; you can keep aloof from all European 
complications and you can remain safe and secure even if the Con- 
tinent is convulsed in war.” To-day that is not so. Britain is no 
longer an island in the old sense. The Channel can no longer be kept 
open for British ships if the south shore of it is in the hands of a hostile 
Power with big guns. Aircraft can cross the Channel to Britain more 
easily than armies can cross rivers. Britain is more liable than it 
ever was before to be involved in European complications. And so 
when some unforeseen European complication arises, as it did in 1922, 
when there was a sudden menace of war with Turkey in the Chanak 
affair, the Dominions had to be consulted, and they were embarrassed 
and perplexed because they had not time to consider the question. 

We want, therefore, to have one great principle of foreign policy 
which can be agreed upon with the Dominion Premiers at an Imperial 
Conference and which shall provide as far as can be done for all unfore- 
seen contingencies. Such a principle was suggested by something I 
was told that happened in a Dominion when there was trouble between 
Italy and Greece a short time ago. The Italians occupied Corfu. 
British opinion was stirred. When that happened, I was told after- 
wards that in one of our great Dominions public opinion remained 
quite cold; it did not matter to them whether Corfu belonged to 
Italy or Greece, so they thought, and if difficulty arose out of that 
European complication they were not prepared to take a hand in it. 
But when it appeared that the difficulty about Corfu might raise the 
whole question of the Covenant of the League of Nations, then public 
opinion in that Dominion was as much stirred as public opinion in 
Britain, and would have been prepared to take a hand, not in the 
dispute about Corfu, but in supporting the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. That suggests a principle which may be of great value in 
promoting unity of foreign policy between all the self-governing parts 
of the Empire. The British Government may say to the self-governing 
Dominions in any dispute which arises between Britain and a foreign 
Power: ‘“‘ We promise you that we will propose that that dispute 
shall be referred to the International Court of Justice, to the League 
of Nations, or to arbitration, and that will be a guarantee to you, the 
Dominions, that you will not suddenly be involved in any dispute of 
which you have not had time to consider the merits.”” The Dominions 
in return might say, in answer to that: ‘‘ We agree to that, we now 
know where we are. We rely upon that promise to refer any dispute 
to arbitration before we are called upon to go to war, and we in return 
are ready to say that if the foreign Power to which the British Govern- 
ment has proposed a solution by peaceful means refuses that peaceful 
proposal, then we, the British Dominions, will regard that foreign 
Power as an aggressor upon Britain and we shall be prepared to support 
Britain in upholding the peaceful principle of arbitration.” 

Now do you see how that bears upon foreign policy? The League 
of Nations was initiated primarily to preserve peace—that is still the 
main object for which it is supported and strengthened—but inci- 
dentally the League of Nations or an arbitration policy may take us 
a long way towards solving that hitherto unsolved problem—which 
perhaps some people think is almost insoluble—that problem of 
securing between widely separated geographical units a real unity of 
foreign policy. It is essential that. we should secure this principle. 
Sea communications are the nerve system of the British Empire— 
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Britain with the British Fleet is the nerve centre. The preservation 
of that nerve centre is essential to the life of all the Commonwealths. 
They ought to feel it precious to them. If they feel it to be precious 
to them, then they will not say to Britain: ‘“‘ We give you a free hand 
in foreign policy, but we will not be bound by it;’”’ on the contrary, 
they will say: “ We claim it as a right that we should be consulted 
about foreign policy in order that we may share the responsibility 
for it and be sure that the foreign policy pursued is a wise one in the 
interests of Imperial unity.” 
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Hacia la solidaridad americana. By SAMUEL GUY INMAN. 1924. 
(Madrid: Daniel Jorro. 8vo. 448 pp. 7 ptas.) 


Tuis book deals with Pan-Americanism and was commenced 
within a month of the last, the fifth, Pan-American Conference, 
which was held at Santiago, Chile, in March 1923, and at which the 
author assisted, though not in an official capacity. The author in 
discussing the Conference with various delegates discovered that their 
private views differed from those expressed in the Press, that their 
conclusions were widely different, and at the request of President 
Alessandri, President of Chile, and various other well-known delegates, 
he therefore resolved to write this book. The views expressed are 
not necessarily his own, but the views of most of the delegates. 

The first part of the book deals with the Pan-American Confer- 
ence; the second part with certain social movements which the 
author considers to be the most important factor in Pan-American- 
ism; the third part with the history of Pan-Americanism and with 
some of the inspirations which form the foundation of this move- 
ment. It would appear as if the author had deliberately put the 
cart before the horse in order to deal first with the subject that is 
freshest in people’s minds. 

Part 1.—The Santiago Conference was faced with great problems, 
such as the formation of a league of American nations, disarmament, 
arbitration and prohibition, and it was found very difficult to reach 
any concrete and definite results. Three countries abstained from 
attending the Conference and there were also difficulties in the matter 
of delegates and representation. 

The United States delegates appeared to have had very definite 
instructions from Washington as to their actions at the Conference ; 
they were not to become involved in any political questions, but were to 
try to bring about closer commercial relations. The result was not a 
happy one, as the Latin-American delegates soon realised that any 
commercial arrangements made would be to the benefit of the United 
States. The latter also incurred criticism in not sending to the 
Conference Spanish-speaking delegates. 

The conclusion is drawn that the Conference is all to the benefit 
of the United States from the fact that the headquarters of the Pan- 
American Union is in Washington; the permanent President of the 
Union is the United States Secretary of State; and the majority of 
the literature circulated is in English. 

The Monroe Doctrine, the League of Nations, disarmament and 
arbitration were dealt with at the Conference at great length. With 
regard to disarmanent nothing was achieved, the question lacking 
the support of the Press. The author’s conclusion here is that arbitra- 
tion and disarmament go hand in hand, but that the former would 
never suit Latin-American countries and the latter is never likely 
to take place. 


The Conference achieved little practical result, the Commerce 
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Commission accomplishing most by reason of the fact that it dealt 
with a variety of subjects in which United States interests were, for 
the most part, not at stake. 

Part 2.—The author considers that in Latin-America, social revo- 
lution will take the place of political revolution and is following four 
very definite lines, viz. the labour movement, women’s suffrage, 
prohibition, education. It is these four movements that stand to 
influence most the political and social life of America. 

Under the labour movement are discussed, protection against 
disease, accidents, etc., especially as regards women and children; 
the abolition of slavery; better housing; the formation of unions 
which will amalgamate and force capital to better the living conditions 
of the working classes. 

It is proposed to grant social and political rights to women, and 
they are to be represented at future Pan-American Conferences. 

There is a general and gradual movement taking place in Latin- 
America to prohibit the sale of alcohol ; temperance lectures are being 
given, the sale of alcoholic beverages is not to be allowed near military 
and naval cantonments, and it is intended to prohibit the export of 
alcoholic beverages from a “ wet’ country to a “ dry ’”’ country. 

With regard to education, the author considers that it is lament- 
able that so much time is taken up with other subjects and so little 
devoted to such an important question as education. It is hoped 
that education on international lines and the necessity of studying 
other countries’ views will tend to bring the countries in Latin-America 
together in the future. 

‘ Part 3.—The last part deals entirely with the history of Pan- 
Americanism. The first conference was held in Panama in 1826. 
Only a few countries were then represented, and the conference was 
not in any way official, nor had it anything to do with the present 
Pan-American movement, but it is interesting to note the following 
five resolutions which were put before it : 

(i) All intervention from abroad to be resisted. 

(ii) All disputes to be settled by arbitration. 

(iii) Equal citizenship. 

(iv) Slavery to be abolished. 

(v) The integrity of every country to be guaranteed. 

After reading this book one is left with the impression that a 
certain distrust towards the United States exists among Latin- 
American nations. The latter would be far happier if they could 
form a league of Latin-American nations amongst themselves to the 
exclusion of the United States. Throughout the book the word 
“ Tbero-Americanism ” appears frequently, and the ultimate result 
may be that the Pan-American movement in Latin-America will move 
towards Ibero-Americanism rather than a general Pan-Americanism 
which includes the United States. If future conferences are to suc- 
ceed all countries must be represented, and the United States must 
make a definite statement of their point of view on the question of 
the Monroe Doctrine and the League of Nations. Some of the Latin- 
American republics are members of the League of Nations and some 
are not. The United States is not a member of the League of Nations. 
It is quite clear that, if disarmament and arbitration are ever to take 
place in Latin-America, what applies to the South must equally apply 
to the North. G. C, COOPER. 














MEETINGS. 


OwInG to the General Election, the Meetings arranged for October 
21st and 28th had to be postponed to November 4th and December gth 
respectively. As the JOURNAL goes to press, therefore, only two of 
the meetings arranged for this session have been held. 

On October 7th, Mr. B. H. Bourdillon read a paper on “ The 
Political Situation in Iraq.” Sir Malcolm Seton was in the chair. 
The paper and the discussion following will be found on page 273. 


On November 4th, Professor Gilbert Murray gave an address on 
“ The Fifth Assembly of the League of Nations.” Lord Parmoor was 
in the chair. A summarised report of the proceedings follows : 


Professor Gilbert Murray said that one factor to be remembered 
in thinking of the Fifth Assembly of the League of Nations was the 
change in the French attitude as an immediate result of the change 
in her Presidents. It should also be remembered that the Prime 
Minister in England was a friend of M. Herriot. There was a spirit 
of co-operation—an easy, pleasant, even eager co-operation—for the 
great ends of the League which he thought marked out the Assembly 
of 1924 from any of those which he had previously attended. That 
was not a statement either in praise or in blame of anybody; it so 
happened that the Prime Ministers of the two great nations agreed 
in politics and were old friends. Many subjects that had caused 
the greatest discussion in previous years were this year hardly dis- 
cussed at all; there was nothing to speak of about the White Slave 
Traffic, and the Opium Question was referred to the two great Con- 
ferences. Opium always had a most exhilarating and stimulating 
effect on the Committee that dealt with it! Next to opium the 
thing that roused the strongest passions of the human heart was 
intellectual co-operation. This year a situation occurred regarding 
intellectual co-operation on which it was worth while spending a 
few minutes. From the beginning the British representatives had 
been very sceptical about the meaning or the value of intellectual 
co-operation and the British Dominions had been openly contemptuous. 
The French had believed in it and so had most of the Latin nations, 
and especially the new nations, who regarded it with enthusiasm. 
There were perhaps three main objectives in the work of the Com- 
mittee. One was the attempt to knit together the intellectual life 
of Europe where it had been torn in pieces by the war. That was a 
very great objective and something had been done towards it. He 
considered the turning-point there was when Professor Einstein was 
reappointed on the Committee. Secondly, a great deal was attempted 
and not much done for the relief of the distressed intellectual classes 
throughout Europe, especially in the defeated countries, where the 
distress of the intellectuals was always most acute. Thirdly, there 
was the object of giving a lead and guidance to the culture of new 
nations who had not yet any culture of their own, an object the value 
of which he thought this country had not realised. The peoples of 
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Bulgaria, Serbia, Roumania had come recently from under the domina- 
tion of the Turks, where they had no culture. They were entering 
the life of Europe and were intensely eager to build up a culture of 
their own. The British took practically no part in that movement. 
The difficulty the Committee always had to deal with was lack of 
funds. The British voted against funds being given to the Com- 
mittee—the French voted for the highest amount they could get. 
The Committee was so much starved that last year the President 
sent round an appeal to all the Governments for help. It did not get 
a single answer except from France, and France, under the Herriot 
Government, agreed to put the Committee of Co-operation on its legs. 
It offered an Institute and a little secretariat and a million francs a 
year. This was a great boon; but it produced a situation in which 
this Committee of Intellectual Co-operation, which was nominally a 
purely international and League affair, but in which the French 
already exercised a predominant interest, became ever so much more 
French in character than it had been before. It was now to have 
the greater part of its staff and its institute in Paris. It would get 
more than two-thirds of its income from French sources, and it had 
already on the Committee the great industry and enthusiasm of the 
French members. The result was a situation which, from the League 
of Nations’ point of view, was not perfectly correct. He could only 
repeat what he said at the Committee of the Assembly that the French 
had got a completely predominant position and they had thoroughly 
earned it, because they had taken trouble and had had faith. We 
. had thrown our position away. 

There was another subject in which he was a little concerned, 
and he mentioned it because he thought it formed a precedent from 
the juridical point of view and also a very interesting precedent in 
practical politics. Some years ago the League succeeded in drawing 
up a number of proposals concerning the procedure for the protection 
of minorities. He had moved five Resolutions, which were all adopted 
except one. That one was that, in places where the situation was 
very acute, the proper method of protecting the minority was to 
have some sort of resident agent from the League of Nations on the 
spot. An opportunity to put that method into practice had recently 
occurred on the Greco-Bulgarian frontier. There were grudges of 
centuries to be paid off on that frontier, and it so happened that a 
League Commission had been sent to the neighbourhood to deal with 
migration problems. It had nothing to do with minorities, but he 
had felt it might be used to help in a solution of that problem. The 
situation there this year was getting steadily worse. A massacre at 
a place called Tarlis had fanned hatred to the heat of explosion, and 
it seemed almost impossible to hope for equitable treatment of the 
minorities. Both Governments were no doubt anxious to reach a 
settlement ; but the real difficulty was that the peoples were furious 
with one another and neither Government dared to be friendly with 
the other for fear of being thrown out. In fact it turned out to be 
too dangerous to propose a definite treaty between Greece and Bulgaria, 
so the Greek and Bulgarian delegates at Geneva tried another way. 
Two separate treaties were signed with the Council: by one ‘“‘ The 
Hellenic Government, being earnestly desirous of carrying out its 
treaty obligations ” in protection of the Bulgarian Minority in Greece, 
appointed Colonel Corfe and Major de Roover (the League Migration 
Commissioners) its advisers for this purpose; by the other, the Bul- 
garian Government appointed the same gentlemen its advisers for the 
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protection of the Greeks in Bulgaria. This was a most wise and 
generous act on the part of both these Governments, and there were 
already signs that other nations may follow the example. It showed 
what could be done in the atmosphere of the League for appeasing 
even an inveterate feud. 

With regard to the Arbitration Protocol it followed the Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance and in some places resembled it, though in the 
main it did not attempt to touch the special trouble with which the 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance was concerned. It did not directly 
deal with disarmament; it did try to make a safer juridical atmo- 
sphere in which the whole problem of disarmament might be tackled. 
The feeling of insecurity in the minds of some of the nations of Europe 
had prevented disarmament up to now. There was an attempt to 
get rid of the insecurity by the Treaty of Mutual Assistance, and that 
Treaty was rejected. Judging by the number of people from various 
nations who had spoken to him about it, he thought that what had 
taken place was that many of the nervous nations had felt that they 
were not safe; that they could not get safety by military arrange- 
ments for disarmament; that they must get security somehow. The 
only thing was, therefore, to take a great step forward; they could 
not be safe unless they had a Treaty of Perpetual Peace and Alliance 
throughout Europe. Several people before the Assembly spoke to 
him on those lines. At the Assembly the British and French Prime 
Ministers made proposals which he thought were extremely similar 
to that, and which took shape in the Protocol. The essential proposal 
was that the one loophole by which, under the Covenant, war was 
still allowed to be legitimate should be closed. The main provision 
was a natural development from the old arbitration treaties; for 
instance, the Bryan Arbitration Treaties. In the Bryan Treaty there 
were to be five arbitration commissioners and the disputants were not 
to go to war until those commissioners had reported, nor in any case 
for a year, but there was no obligation to accept the decision of the 
commissioners. In the Covenant all nations were bound to submit 
their disputes either to judicial decision by a Court or to arbitration 
by a specially chosen board, or, if it was not suitable for either of 
those methods, to an inquiry by the Council. If it went to the Court 
the decision must be accepted. If it went to the arbitrators, their 
award must be accepted. If it went to an inquiry by the Council 
and the Council was unanimous, they must accept the unanimous 
report of the Council. But if the Council was not unanimous the 
parties could not be compelled to accept anything, and then, after a 
further period of three months’ delay, they could fight if they liked. 
That seemed reasonable, but it let in war by that one loophole. If 
there were a dispute which the parties could not settle and on which 
compromise did not seem to be possible, which had not got a legal 
element so that judicial decision or arbitration was applicable and 
which had not got an obvious right and wrong so that the Council 
could unanimously decide—if there were a dispute of that kind, at a 
certain stage there was nothing more to be said—let the parties fight 
it out. The nervous nations felt that that one loophole made a great 
difference. They said, ‘‘ If you could only say to us that private 
war between nations is absolutely abolished, then we shall be safe.” 
The Protocol (in Article 4) attempted to stop the loophole and abso- 
lutely abolish the right of private war—i.e. of a nation making war on 
its own. It was obviously difficult because they were dealing with a 
very impracticable sort of dispute, but the method was as follows. 
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The dispute was submitted to the Council; the Council tried to per- 
suade the parties to submit it to arbitration; if one party agreed it 
went. If neither party agreed the Council said, “Then you must 
entrust it to us to settle.” Then the Council sent the two disputants 
away and on its own authority made a settlement. But supposing 
the Council itself could not agree? That was the last stage. If the 
Council could not agree, then it was directed to send the dispute to 
arbitration, and, though nobody wanted it, it went to arbitration and 
was settled by a bare majority. That was like saying, ‘“‘ In the last 
resort you have got to settle this matter somehow. The arbitrators’ 
decision would probably be a little more satisfactory than the tossing 
of a coin, and the tossing of a coin would be infinitely better than 
going to war.” He thought most people would agree to that and 
he did not think there would be much difficulty in going so far. The 
real trouble came not in being willing to submit to arbitration, but 
in enforcing that arbitration in a case where you were not concerned 
and where very likely you thought the award of the arbitrators was 
not just. If you were going to make this peaceful settlement com- 
pulsory, you must be prepared to use compulsion, and you might 
conceivably get to that extremely difficult situation where the arbi- 
trators had eventually come to a decision, and the country against 
whom the decision was given felt so bitterly its injustice that it was 
prepared to fight, and we were then all called in to enforce the decision 
against it. In defence of that arrangement it could be said that that 
after all is what had to be done in private life by many citizens. Many 
_ cases occurred where someone was unjustly or hardly treated, yet we 
did not allow him to go out with a revolver to right his wrongs; we 
stopped him by all the force of the law. He thought that was the 
real question to be decided. When the Covenant was being con- 
sidered in 1918 we all thought that the time was not ripe for com- 
pulsory settlement, and that the procedure of the Covenant really 
was more calculated to guard the peace than absolute compulsion 
would have been. That is to say, it was much easier to say to nations 
who had quarrelled, “ Come and talk the thing over with us, and if 
we can get an agreement, well and good; if not, no harm will be 
done.’”’ It was much easier to say that than to say, “ Come and talk 
this over with us; and remember you have got to do whatever we 
tell you.”’ He thought that the nations that were specially anxious 
about security and which felt the imminent peril of a European war 
—a war of redress—if things were allowed to drift, were in a state 
of mind in which they would do anything to establish peace; he 
thought they were ready now to make an absolute Treaty of Perpetual 
Peace and Alliance. If that were so, he thought it almost impossible 
for any great civilised nation, which was bearing a large part of the 
responsibility of the progress of the world, to retard that policy. 
When it was realised that nearly all the art, literature, science and 
general advance of humanity in recent centuries had come from 
Europe, while, on the other hand, Europe had been the seed-bed of 
the most dangerous wars; if Europe were ready for what amounted 
to a Treaty of Perpetual Peace, he thought that nothing but the 
weightiest possible considerations of national interest should be allowed 
to stand for a moment inits way. He thought it a very grave question 
which wanted thinking out both by the leaders of opinion and by the 
whole people of Great Britain. 


Mr. Herbert Sidebotham said that a great change had come over 
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the word “ peace ’’ in recent years. Peace used to be advocated in 
sotto voce pianissimo ; it was now advocated in a sounder manner 
and he thought that right. With regard to the Protocol, he wanted 
to sound a note of warning about a danger, which he thought was 
often overlooked, that there was in this country an enormous feeling 
in favour of pure isolation—a feeling sufficiently prevalent to make 
it dangerous to press acceptance of any plan that involved the destruc- 
tion of any vestige of the independence of the British people. 

There was a further point to consider. When the Covenant of 
the League was signed it was assumed that America would be with 
us, ready to help us to enforce its provisions. Even when we thought 
we had America with us, it was thoroughly cautiously drawn up in 
every particular. Now when we could no longer count on America’s 
assistance, the Protocol seemed to him to increase our liabilities. 
The Protocol was an extremely difficult document to understand. 
There were three points to which he wished to draw attention. The 
first was the provision for arbitration; the second, which the speaker 
did not particularly allude to, was the provision for restraining pre- 
paration for war, mobilisation and so on; and the third was the 
provision for coercion. With regard to arbitration, he maintained 
that the essence of the whole thing was that it gave what were the 
neutral and might be the indifferent members of the Council of the 
League of Nations what amounted to absolute power to dictate. It 
was true that the Council must be unanimous (apart from the dis- 
putants), but even that seemed to him to give it enormous power. 
Suppose France and England, for example, were in dispute it would 
be open to Italy and Japan and a number of small States to say, 
“Those are the terms; you shall accept on pain of being guilty of an 
act of war.” The Covenant was content to state that arbitration was 
the proper procedure in a limited number of cases, such as the inter- 
pretation of treaties, the extent and nature of reparation, etc. 

The second point—that of the provisions in the Protocol in restraint 
of preparation for war—he thought even more dangerous. In such 
cases the Council had power by a two-thirds majority (not unanimity) 
to inquire into it, to make representations to the suspected Power, 
to call upon that Power to cease the alleged preparation for war, and 
in the event of its not complying, to declare it guilty of a violation of 
the League Covenant and the Protocol and to decide upon the measures 
to be taken. The last and in his opinion the still more alarming part 
of the legislation in the Protocol was the provision regarding coercion. 
He thought perhaps it might be simpler to take a specific example of 
the sort of thing that would be possible. Suppose Germany and 
Russia attack Poland. The League of Nations comes in, but the 
Powers continue in their aggression. Under the provisions of the 
Protocol Great Britain would be automatically compelled to apply 
all the economic and other sanctions provided in the Protocol. In 
such a case the entire work of preventing economic intercourse would 
fall on the British navy, and he thought that in almost every case 
you can take it that the British navy would be the policeman of the 
world in regard to the enforcement of these particular sanctions. 
Then finally there was the question of war. In the last resort there 
must be war. If we did not go to war, we should be exposed to the 
taunt that we started this thing and that as soon as it came to any- 
thing we cried off. That, it seemed to him, would weaken the League 
of Nations. The main point was that no one in this country was pre- 
pared for any such intervention as he had described. It might and 
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very probably would involve us in very serious disputes, and it was 


against the psychology of the British people. 


Mr. Wickham Steed said that he went to Geneva obsessed by a 
sense of the extreme dangers that attended our membership in the 
League of Nations. The question he was considering was whether the 
day might not come when, full of that spirit of isolation to which 
Mr. Sidebotham had rightly alluded, we would not have to ask our- 
selves whether or not the example of the United States were a worthy 
example to follow. That question we might still have to ask our- 
selves, for he did not think this country as a whole appreciated the 
extreme gravity of the obligations we had assumed, particularly under 
Article 16 of the Covenant, and the commitments into which we had 
entered by our signature of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Suppose that Germany became a member of the League. Suppose 
further that, in a few years’ time, a new Government or a new wave 
of nationalism in France brought on a fresh occupation of the Ruhr 
or the taking of some action single-handed by France against Germany. 
Suppose such action were taken in contravention to the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, and particularly of Article 16. We should then 
be obliged not only to apply, tpso facto and immediately, to France 
all the economic sanctions, not only to sever our financial and com- 
mercial relations with France, but to prevent any relations, com- 
mercial, financial or economic, between the nationals of France and 
the nationals of the United States, who were not members of the 

League. How could this Treaty obligation be fulfilled without the 
‘ British fleet? When he heard the outcry made by those who oppose 
the Protocol, and the charge that it put the fleet at the disposal of 
the League, it seemed to him that those who made the outcry had 
not read Article 16 of the Covenant, or that they had forgotten its 
character as an absolute treaty obligation. At Geneva, he had found 
desire for security so intense and impressive that it could almost be 
felt. If Europe was determined to have security, let us ask ourselves 
whether we should leave the League of Nations, or whether, if we 
remained members of it, we should not be better advised to associate 
ourselves with an attempt to define and to limit the risk of our having 
to fulfil our treaty obligations. He welcomed the Protocol as being 
a potential restriction of our obligations under Article 16 of the 
Covenant. It was a restriction in two senses. First it restricted the 
risk of our having to fulfil those obligations, by stopping the loophole 
for war to which Professor Gilbert Murray had alluded; the less the 
chance of war, the less the risk of our having to fulfil the obligations. 
Secondly, in Article 11, the Protocol restricted the scope of those 
obligations. 

It certainly increased the powers of the League Council, but before 
these extended powers could be used there was a whole series of 
alternative methods of procedure. The extended powers only came 
into effect when the whole series had been exhausted in vain. There- 
fore he did not think the extended powers given to the Council were 
in themselves detrimental to the League or the maintenance of peace. 
Nor did he think it harmful that the Council should be empowered to 
investigate alleged military preparations on the spot. The real 
question was: Did we want peace or not? If we wanted peace, were 
we prepared to take risks for it? For the making of peace was no 
child’s play. If we were not prepared to take risks for peace, if we 
were not prepared to take these things seriously, should we say that 
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urgently as we may wish for peace, much as we might denounce the 
horrors of war, we were prepared to sacrifice the hope of peace alto- 
gether rather than take any risk for it? Were we to say that—we 
who had everything to lose by war? No. He thought in all circum- 


stances the Protocol should receive the most careful attention from 
the Government. 


Lord Parmoor said he wanted to reply to Mr. Sidebotham’s able 
criticisms on the Protocol. Mr. Sidebotham had pointed to the 
weight of opinion in favour of national isolation, but this was im- 
possible so long as we were members of the League. He did not 
think there was anything in the Protocol, either as regards sanctions 
or other obligations, that had not already been agreed to in the 
Covenant. It would not be possible for this country to witharaw 
from the League now; it had taken too prominent a part in pro- 
moting its influence and reality. The provisions of Article 11, which 
had been misunderstood, were put in because Denmark asked for 
them. Denmark proposed complete disarmament and the provisions 
were put in for the purpose of limiting the obligations which it might 
otherwise have been said that Denmark had undertaken. The object 
of the Protocol was to make aggressive war impossible. Everyone 
at Geneva felt, as Mr. Wickham Steed said, the desire—particularly 
of the countries who had suffered most by ruin and devastation—to 
get security in the future, and at the same time to further the cause 
of disarmament. How could that security be obtained unless you 
had a system which included all classes of international disputes? 
What were the alternative methods? One was arbitration. Arbitra- 
tion had been largely used for the settlement of international disputes. 
Matters which could be brought before the International Court were, 
however, comparatively limited. The most important procedure of 
all was conciliation, before a dispute got red hot. Under the Covenant, 
if conciliation failed, there was an end of the matter. Under the 
Protocol, although conciliation might fail there was arbitration. He 
wanted aggressive war to be made an international crime. 

Suppose you wanted to put an end to all aggressive war, and you 
wanted a general atmosphere of peace and you saw one country mobi- 
lising, or preparing for war, was it not wise to intervene at an early 
stage? That was really the whole question under this head. It was 
not Great Britain’s Protocol; it was the world’s Protocol. It was 
most unfortunate that important countries have been left out, but 
nevertheless it was in substance the world’s Protocol—forty-nine 
countries were unanimous. Seven Prime Ministers had been present 
at the Assembly. He hoped that Great Britain would not obstruct 
what he considered the first step to a great purpose. It was impossible 
to have advantages of this kind without responsibilities. Let us go 
on and see if this general system of disarmament might not be carried 


through, and then, and then only, could we have a real guarantee of 
peace in the future. 


Captain Walter Elliot said that it had seemed to him at Geneva, 
while the discussions were going on, that the Continental Powers 
and the British Empire were discussing two different things. The 
Continent was discussing security and the British Empire was dis- 
cussing disarmament, and while the Continent regarded this Protocol 
as an end in itself the British Empire regarded it asastep. It seemed 
to him that security (which he agreed was very much to be desired) on 
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a partial basis was a very different thing from security on a world 
basis. He maintained that in supporting the Protocol we were asked 
to do the executive act towards setting up the United States of Europe. 
We were organising a new Empire—the European Empire. What was 
the interpretation already placed upon this document by the other 
great Empires of the world? Consider what Russia must say about 
the League of Nations even in its more peaceful form. Europe had 
already invaded Russia, and Polish armies were now five hundred miles 
deep in Russia. Were we to consolidate the whole of Europe from the 
Atlantic to the Vistula to guarantee the frontier? The incredible 
anomaly from the pacifist point of view was that while a majority 
could decide upon war we could not get out of war except by a 
unanimous verdict. The sanctions, once put on, stay on until they 
are removed by the Council, and the Council can only act unanimously. 
When you were taking a step of these dimensions at the speed at which 
that step was taken at Geneva, it was all very well to come back and 
say that the atmosphere at Geneva was a thing which must be felt to 
be believed. He was fully aware of the importance of the Protocol, 
but he maintained that it was not the organisation of the world but 


of Europe. 


Sir Frederick Maurice said he proposed to take a line opposite to 
that adopted by Captain Walter Elliot and to consider what would 
happen if we did not sign the Protocol. It was distinctly stated in 
Article 21 that the Protocol was null and void unless there were an 
effective plan for the reduction of armaments. He agreed with Mr. 
Wickham Steed that the Protocol was waking people up to the fact 
that we had undertaken certain obligations under the Treaty of 
Versailles; and they were shocked and surprised to find what those 
obligations were. As Mr. Steed said, you could not go to Geneva 
without feeling the demand for security. Security in his opinion was 
the root of the whole business, and Europe really could not get security 
without ‘us. We were the key factor in the situation. If we refused 
our co-operation there would be no scheme for the reduction of arma- 
ments and we should suffer in the end. We were asked to give certain 
guarantees. There were a large number of people in this country 
who were alarmed at the idea of giving any guarantee at all. The 
people who object to these guarantees are really trying to keep us 
out of Europe, and we could not keep out of Europe whether we were 
members of the League of Nations or not. They wanted to develop 
the British Empire and leave Europe to itself. That was the policy 
we tried to adopt after Waterloo and we failed. We could not keep 
out of Europe then, and the difficulties of keeping out of Europe were 
greater now than ever—they were moral, commercial and military. 
The moral side had been dealt with by Professor Gilbert Murray. 
He proposed to deal for a moment on the military aspect. He sup- 
posed that there was no one who did not realise that the coast-line 
from Zeebrugge to Havre was an ideal base from which to bomb these 
islands. Air forces assembled in that zone could not only make life 
in this city impossible, but render useless every dockyard on the 
south coast. Further if the ports from Zeebrugge to Havre were in 
the hands of a Power which had submarines and knew how to use 
them, the feeding of London would be impossible. If we were going 
to keep out of Europe we would have to make our navy stronger than 
it is now and we would have to have a supreme air force. Were we 
prepared for the burden of a supreme navy, a supreme air force and 
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a vast debt? We must take some risk to preserve peace—the alter- 
native was competition in arms. He had not time to enter into the 
imperial issues, which appealed to him very greatly, but on the sheer 
grounds of practical interest he recommended this Protocol to full 
consideration. 


Professor Zimmern said he wanted to consider the Protocol from 
the point of view of British interests. It had been treated too much 
asa Continental problem. It was a world problem and affected us as 
much as anyone else. You could not look ahead without feeling that 
the problems of Asia were much greater than those of Europe. The 
greatest danger of war in the world was the colour problems of Asia. 
It was a supreme British interest that the problem should be solved 
by peaceful means and not by force. There were five reasons why 
British citizens should desire this. (1) Because peace was our interest 
as an Empire. It was a greater interest than justice. Justice could 
only flourish in a world at peace. (2) Because it exactly defined the 
nature of our obligations and sanctions, and limited for us the use of 
military force. (3) We were much less likely to have to use force. 
Not only because when you got a judicial decision peace was likely 
to be observed but also because when a court of arbitrators had 
declared a country to be in the wrong, its own citizens would have 
very good grounds for refusing to obey their own Government’s call 
to arms. (4) We had secured in the discussion at Geneva recognition 
of our point of view on maritime law. (5) We were in some sense 
responsible for the atmosphere in which the Protocol was conceived. 
Britain had a great deal to do with it—the Chairman had. If we 
rejected it we should not only throw away the great position we had 
earned at Geneva but we should leave Europe in chaos. 


Professor Gilbert Murray, in reply, said that Captain Walter 
Elliot had mentioned what he thought a very serious flaw in the 
Protocol—the absence of Russia. He did not know, however, that 
there was any reason for the assumption that if we did not sign the 
Protocol Russia would be a friendly and peaceful Power. The general 
impression he had got from those who had spoken against the Protocol 
was just what General Maurice observed, that they did not really seem 
to have studied the Covenant. Great Britain had signed and ratified 
the Covenant; and those who proposed to repudiate it should realise 
the extreme gravity of the step they would be taking. 


Conversations at Chatham House. 


THE following conversations have been held at Chatham House : 


November 5th, 1924, Subject for discussion: ‘‘ The Moslem Question in 

at 9 p.m. India.” 

Present: Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, Sir Thomas Arnold, 
Mr. C. Delisle Burns, Mr. Lionel Curtis, Mr. John 
Dove, Major Philip Graves, Professor J. W. Gregory, 
Sir Malcolm Hogg, Mr. J. W. Hose, Mr. A. Husein, 
Mr. Philip H. Kerr, Sir George Lloyd, Sir R. Mant, 
Mr. E. Molony, Sir Malcolm Seton, Devaki Prasad 
Sinha, Mr. A. J. Toynbee, Sir William Vincent, Sir 


Arnold Wilson. 
November roth, 1924, Subject for discussion: ‘‘ Alsace-Lorraine.”’ 
at 9 p.m. Present: Mr. Lionel Curtis, Mr. George Glasgow, Mr. 


Headlam-Morley, Professor J. H. Morgan, General 
E. L. Spears, Mr. H. Wickham Steed, Mr. A. J. 
Toynbee, Mr. John de la Valette, Mr. Edmund 
Waller. 
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Encouraged by the success of the conversations already held, the 
Executive Committee hope to make it a definite feature of the work 
of the Institute to arrange for informal gatherings to which about a 
dozen experts on the subject for discussion should be invited. 

The Committee would welcome suggestions from members of sub- 
jects for discussion, and would be glad to assist any who may care 
to arrange such meetings themselves at Chatham House. In the 
latter case members are requested to make formal application to the 
Secretary for the approval of the Executive Committee. 


NOTES. 
Broadcast Statements on Foreign Affairs. 


Announcement has already been made of the proposal made to 
the Executive Committee that the Institute should arrange with the 
British Broadcasting Company for the broadcasting of periodical 
statements on foreign affairs. The Committee after careful con- 
sideration felt that, though they could not themselves undertake the 
responsibility of issuing any statement, they might properly assist 
the British Broadcasting Company by selecting speakers, it being 
understood that in view of its rules the Institute would have no 
responsibility for any opinion expressed. Arrangements were accord- 
ingly made for an experimental programme of three monthly “ talks ” 
of about fifteen minutes’ duration. 

Two of these “talks” have already been given. On October 
roth Lord Balfour spoke on “‘ The Change in the Methods of conducting 
Foreign Affairs implied in the Establishment of the League of Nations,” 
and on November 14th Lord Grey spoke on ‘“‘ The Dominions and 
Foreign Policy,” the texts of which will be found on pages 305 and 
308 respectively. 

It is hoped to arrange the third “ talk” on Friday, December 12th, 
at 9.40 p.m. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


at the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, S.W.1, at 8.15 p.m. 


Tuesday, Nov. 25th. ‘‘ Some Aspects of the Mexican Problem.” 
Speaker: Mr. E. R. Peacock. 
Chairman: Lorp Eustace Percy, M.P. 
Dec. 2nd. ** The Absorption of Alsace and Lorraine.” 
Speaker: Mr. JOHN DE LA VALETTE. 
Chairman : Mr. H. WICKHAM STEED. 


Dec. oth. “The Diplomacy of the Vatican in the Twentieth 
Century.” : 
Speaker: Mr. ALGERNON CECIL. 
Chairman: Lorp FITZALAN OF DERWENT. 
Dec. 16th. ** Czecho-Slovakia.”’ 
Speaker: Mr. R. F. Youna. 
Chairman: S1r SAMUEL Hoare, Bart., C.M.G., M.P. 


NEAR EAST GROUP. 


The next meeting of the Near East Group, led by Mr. Arnold 
J. Toynbee, will be held on Wednesday, December 3rd, at 8.15 p.m., 
at Chatham House, ro St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. 





